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I.ETTING  SHAKESPEARE  LIVE  AGAIN 

Addison  Lerot  Phillips 

STATE  TEACHERS  COLUDOE,  MATVILLB.  NORTH  DAKOTA 
Bow  may  pupila  be  brought  to  enjoy  the  plays  of  Shakespeare?  Is  there  any  better 
approach  to  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  his  tragedies  and  comedies  than 
that  usually  employed  in  high  school  and  colleges?  Professor  Phillips  believes  that 
there  is,  and  tells  us  about  it  in  this  interesting  and  practical  article. 

TJ  A  S  Shakespeare  been  over-  stilted,  artificially  elevated,  and  bom- 


praised  ?  My  students  have  bad 
a  taste  of  him  in  high  school 
and  they  are  not  so  very  keen  for  fur¬ 
ther  study.  I  have  placed  on  the 
board  this  well-known  critical  esti¬ 
mate:  “In  knowledge  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  in  wealth  of  humor,  in  depth  of 
passion,  in  fertility  of  fancy  and  in 
soundness  of  judgment  Shakespeare 
has  no  rival.”  These  words  are  from 
Sidney  Lee,  indefatigable  student  and 
probably  the  most  popular  biographer 
of  Shakespeare  in  our  own  time.  As 
we  turn  over  volume  after  volume 
dealing  with  the  Poet’s  genius,  we  find 
that  the  critics  all  say  much  the  same 
thing. 

“Then  for  goodness’  sake,”  I  hear 
someone  explode,  “why  doesn’t  every¬ 
body  read  and  study  him?”  A  fair 
question  and  deserving  of  answer. 
People  should  read  Shakespeare — cer¬ 
tainly  all  who  have  passed  the  high 
school  hurdles  should  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  him.  They  should 
also  be  enthusiastic  readers  of  the 
Bible;  but  they  aren’t.  And  why? 
Because  these  books  are  hard  to  read. 
Elizabethan  English,  three  and  a  third 
centuries  removed  from  us,  seems 
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bastic.  Shakespeare  is  especially  bom¬ 
bastic  —  as  were  all  the  imaginative 
writers  of  his  day  except  Ben  Jonson. 
We  are  reminded  that  the  literal 
meaning  of  bombast  is  padding,  and 
our  Poet  pads,  often  so  skillfully  and 
so  beautifully  that  we  are  almost 
charmed  out  of  our  impatience  with 
the  practice.  The  student  will  appre¬ 
ciate  what  we  are  driving  at  if  we 
sample  a  passage.  As  we  happen  to 
be  studying  “The  Merchant  of  Ven¬ 
ice,”  let  us  take  one  of  the  speeches  of 
Morocco  as  he  is  considering  the  cas¬ 
kets  (Act  II,  Sc.  7,  of  the  standard 
edition).  It  is  a  speech  of  58  lines, 
and  we  begin  with  the  37th  line. 

Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  what  many 
men  desire. 

This  inscription  on  the  golden  casket 
he  has  read  aloud  to  us  once  before. 
He  continues: — 

Why,  that’s  the  lady;  all  the  world  de¬ 
sires  her; 

From  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  they 
come, 

To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal  breath¬ 
ing  saint. 

We  knew  it.  Bassanio  said  as  much 
when  begging  Antonio  for  a  second 
loan.  The  four  winds,  he  said,  blew 
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suitors  of  renown  from  every  coast. 
To  go  on; — 

The  Hyrcanian  deserts  and  the  vasty 
wilds 

Of  wide  Arabia  are  the  thoroughfares 
now 

For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia. 
This  is  fine  hyperbole,  Arabia  a  thor¬ 
oughfare —  or  is  it  just  a  pleasantly 
musical  arrangement  of  words  ?  ‘Wide 
Arabia’  was  then  so  little  known  that 
the  Poet  was  safe  in  imagining  any¬ 
thing  he  chose.  But  let  us  go  on ;  he 
has  another  world-corner  to  tell  us 
about,  though  we  can  see  no  necessity 
for  holding  up  the  narrative  while  he 
describes  them  for  us. 

The  watery  kingdom,  whose  ambitious 
head 

Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits,  but  they 
come. 

Yes,  yes;  we  knew  that  they  were  com¬ 
ing.  Now,  about  this  watery  kingdom, 
where  rocks  spit  the  ocean  spray 
toward  heaven  —  where  was  it  ?  Com¬ 
mentators  do  not  agree.  ^Nfr.  Thurber 
thinks  it  is  brought  in  merely  to  fur¬ 
nish  big  talk  for  Morocco.  Morocco 
had  probably  been  impressed  by  the 
sight  of  the  rocks  at  Gibralter;  but 
why  have  him  halt  in  his  love-making 
to  talk  about  it  ?  “They  come,”  he 
continues. 

As  o’er  a  brook  to  see  fair  Portia. 
We  know  right  well  that  she  is  fair. 
Bassanio  said  she  w’as,  “and  fairer 
than  that  word,  of  wondrous  virtues.” 
Besides,  l^forocoo  is  repeating  himself. 
But  to  continue: — 

One  of  these  three  contains  her  heavenly 
picture. 

We  know  this.  Portia  had  explained 
the  caskets  to  Morocco  on  his  first  ar¬ 
rival.  We  are  to  hear  it  again  when 
Arragon  blows  in  —  though  we  may 


well  omit  the  scene  with  Arragon,  fon 
his  fifty  lines  are  all  about  himself. I 
Besides,  we  shall  hear  again  concern^ 
ing  Portia’s  picture  when  Bassanio 
comes,  and  very  prettily  she  tells  him 
of  it. 

As  he  rambles  on,  Morocco  informs 
us  that  the  lady  cannot  be  immured 
in  silver,  since  that  metal  is  “ten  times 
undervalued  to  tried  gold.”  (Com¬ 
parative  value  of  the  metals  at  that 
time — interesting  financial  datum,  but 
the  mind  scarcely  grasps  it  here). 
Then  the  Prince  remembers  that  in 
England  is  a  coin  that  bears  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  an  angel,  which  fact  leads  him 
to  make  a  curious  digression.  The 
English  coin  has  the  angel  ‘insculped’ 
upon  it; 

While  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 

Lies  all  within. 

As  it  turns  out  he  guessed  wrongly; 
the  angel  w’as  in  another  bed.  To 
match  Morocco’s  analogy  we  are 
tempted  to  compare  this  piece  of  pre¬ 
tentious  padding  w’ith  a  well-wadded 
doublet  of  Essex  or  a  vasty  farthingale 
of  the  Queen. 

We  are  not  trying  to  ridicule  Shake¬ 
speare —  heaven  forbid.  We  are  just 
poking  fun  at  a  mannerism  common 
to  the  writers  of  his  day  —  a  manner¬ 
ism  that,  w’hen  you  stop  to  think  of  it, 
is  as  ridiculous  as  the  bombast  in  their 
extravagant  garments.  Ben  Jonson, 
friend  and  admirer  of  the  Poet,  had 
learned  restraint  in  rigorous  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  w’hile  he 
confessed  Shakespeare’s  writings 
“to  be  such 

As  neither  man  nor  muse  can  praise  too 
much,” 

He  also  felt  that  his  friend  wrote  with 
such  damaging  fluency  “that  some¬ 
times  he  ought  to  be  stopped.”  Ben 
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would  have  had  a  thousand  superflu¬ 
ous  lines  blotted  out.  Would  that  he 
could  have  blotted  them ;  then  we 
should  have  been  spared  the  labor  — 
and  the  blame.  Alexander  Pope,  one 
cf  the  most  critical  of  Shakespearean 
editors,  also  lamented  that  this  su¬ 
preme  artist  was  lacking  in  the  art 
of  omission. 

We  urge  a  careful  cutting  of  the 
plays,  though  we  know  that  we  shall 
be  severely  censured  for  it.  Many 
honest  sober  people  and  some  very 
learned  ones  deem  every  word  sacred. 
They  think  that  to  abridge  the  plays 
is  not  only  an  act  of  presumption,  but 
also  one  of  great  impiety.  They  will 
grant  that  the  plays  are  well  abridged 
for  the  theater,  but  that  to  shorten 
them  for  use  in  the  classroom  is  a 
crime  deserving  the  halter.  Other 
authors,  however,  are  being  abridged 
for  class  use,  and  some  are  l)eing  sim¬ 
plified  in  diction.  I  should  like  to 
know  if  there  is  an  English  teacher 
an\'A»’here  w’ho  is  not  grateful  for  the 
abbreviated  edition  of  Scott’s  “Ivan- 
hoe”? 

Allow  us  to  ramble  on  and  say  the 
same  thing  in  another  way,  indulging 
in  a  little  bombast  for  ourselves.  !Make 
the  plays  as  easy  and  attractive  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  theater-goers,  but  let  them  be 
as  long  and  tiresome  as  possible  for 
young  students.  Make  students  dis¬ 
like  Shakespeare.  Give  them  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  is  chiefly  a  class  exer¬ 
cise  in  philology,  in  the  tracking  down 
of  obsolete  expressions,  of  explaining 
local  hits  long  buried  in  obscurity,  in 
pointing  out  the  aptness  of  mythologi¬ 
cal  allusions,  and  in  endurance  —  yes, 
chiefly  an  exercise  in  endurance.  Bom¬ 
bast  provides  much  exercise  in  patience 
and  endurance.  Conceal  as  far  as  pos¬ 


sible  the  fact  that  the  work  is  a  drama, 
designed  for  delightful  stage  perform¬ 
ance  and  never  intended  for  anything 
else.  While  the  play  is  presented  in 
the  theater  with  all  the  added  advan¬ 
tages  of  music,  effective  lighting, 
splendid  scenery,  and  gorgeous  costum¬ 
ing,  besides  drastic  cutting  of  the  lines, 
let  us  insist,  for  some  prim,  pedantic 
reason,  that  the  presentation  in  the 
classroom  be  as  tedious  and  tasteless 
as  it  can  be  made. 

On  the  surface  it  may  look  as  if 
Shakespeare  had  been  overpraised. 
But  no;  not  for  the  scholarly  reader, 
and  not  for  the  stage.  After  three 
hundred  years  of  competition,  Shake- 
peare’s  lasting  popularity  still  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  playwright.  His 
poAver  of  giving  joy  has  never  been 
surpassed;  and  the  student  should  be 
allowed  to  share  in  that  joy.  But  if 
he  is  compelled  to  spend  the  bulk  of 
his  time  on  obsolete  words,  outmoded 
forms  of  speech,  grammatical  techni¬ 
calities  and  matters  of  antiquarian  in¬ 
terest,  he  will  be  certain  to  miss  “the 
wealth  of  humor,  the  depth  of  passion, 
the  fertility  of  fancy,  the  soundness 
of  judgment”  —  all  those  qualities 
which  cast  the  magic  spell  over  the 
lucky  theater-goer. 

A  readable  and  enjoyable  Shake¬ 
speare  should  be  our  aim.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  the  cutting,  however,  is  more 
important  than  the  mere  shortening  of 
the  play.  Suppose  we  take  “The  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice”  as  an  example.  Ju¬ 
dicious  cutting  and  combining  of 
scenes  will  result  in  greater  simplicity 
and  continuity.  A  nine-scene  arrange¬ 
ment  may  be  made,  which  for  class 
use  is  superior  to  the  twenty-scene  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  standard  editions. 
By  combining  the  first  and  second 
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Portia  scenes,  the  two  Morocco  scenes, 
and  the  two  street  scenes  with  Salanio 
and  Salarino  we  may  avoid  the  see¬ 
sawing  from  Venice  to  Belmont  and 
we  keep  the  same  people  in  the  spotr 
light  for  a  longer  time.  By  carrying 
forward  the  first  Portia  scene,  we  may 
make  the  remainder  of  the  first  act 
one  continuous  scene.  Then,  we  may 
eliminate  two  scenes  —  that  of  Arra- 
gon  and  that  of  the  jailor.  They  add 
nothing  to  the  story,  and  since  they 
contain  no  notable  lines,  the  omission 
should  excite  no  complaint. 

To  insure  an  effective  and  quick- 
moving  class  performance,  —  reading 
and  acting,  —  ample  stage  directions 
should  be  added,  more  explicit  than 
those  given  in  acting  editions.  The 
acting  editions  are  intended  for  pro¬ 
fessionals  and  for  elaborate  settings, 
and  so  are  not  suited  for  the  class¬ 
room.  The  few  plays  edited  by  Ben 
Greet  have  good  stage  directions;  but 
his  work  was  hastily  done  and  there 
are  errors  on  almost  every  page.  Like 
other  acting  editions,  his  lacks  notes 
and  introductions,  which  are  needed 
to  help  younger  students  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  play.  Further,  his 
stage  directions,  printed  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  page,  are  to  lx*  traced  by  numbers, 
a  device  which  saved  him  the  trouble 
of  rewriting  the  play,  but  wdiich  is 
very  aw'kward  for  the  reader.  Never¬ 
theless,  his  is  an  excellent  work  for 
the  teacher’s  desk. 

“The  play’s  the  thing,”  not  only 
for  the  theater,  but  for  the  classroom 
too.  It  is  good  to  study  a  play;  it  is 


better  still  to  see  it  well  enacted;  best 
of  all  for  a  class  of  students  is  the 
actual  dramatization  for  themselves. 
Everyone  may  have  a  part,  two  or 
three  being  cast  for  the  same  role. 
They  may  take  turns  in  appearing  on 
the  class  stage  and  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  excellence  of  their  performance. 
And  they  may  shift  and  exchange 
roles.  It  is  especially  desirable  that 
each  member  of  the  class  get  inside 
the  skin  of  at  least  one  of  the  charac¬ 
ters.  Like  our  friends  in  real  life, 
book  friends  —  especially  if  they  be 
of  noble  nature  —  they  are  worth  all 
the  time  we  take  to  cultivate  them. 
Like  Tennyson’s  “Ulysses,”  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  a  part  of  all  that  he  has  met; 
and  so  a  prolonged  and  intimate  con¬ 
tact  with  the  men  and  w’omen  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays  is  a  guaranteed 
tonic  for  an  aenemic  personality. 
They  become  a  part  of  us,  for  the  mind 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  To  neg¬ 
lect  our  opportunities  is  to  be  just 
plain  dumb.  By  concentrating  on  one 
character  the  student  may  best  appre¬ 
ciate  the  greatness  of  Shakespeare  in 
his  understanding  of  the  human  heart; 
and  by  careful  study  of  the  whole  play 
he  learns  the  relation  of  the  parts  and 
how  the  actor  may  best  conduct  him¬ 
self  upon  the  stage. 

After  the  student  has  given  Shake¬ 
speare  the  acting-test,  and  after  he  has 
compared  the  plays  wdth  those  of  other 
plawrights,  we  may  let  him  decide 
for  himself  whether  or  not  the  critics 
have  overpraised  the  man. 


A  WORKSHEET  FOR  A  SHAKESPEAREAN  DRAMA 

R.  L.  McCaul 

GRADUATE  STUDENT,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
Here  tee  have  another  approach  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Mr.  McCaul 
certainly  brings  the  whole  subject  up  to  date,  and  in  a  way  that  should  interest  the 
boy  who  loves  baseball  and  dislikes  poetry. 


Even  without  the  additional  ob¬ 
stacle  of  indifference  on  the  part 
of  pupils,  it  is  difficult  to  induce 
them  to  appreciate  Shakespeare’s  gen¬ 
ius.  Yet  many  teachers  must  cope 
not  only  with  apathy,  but  with  what 
may  more  correctly  be  termed  passive 
resistance.  This  worksheet,  by  pre¬ 
senting  a  challenging  problem  in  a 
stimulating  manner,  represents  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  overcome  such  inhibiting  pu¬ 
pil-attitudes. 

Most  boys  and  girls  have  asked 
themselves  at  some  time  or  another: 
“Is  Shakespeare’s  fame  really  de¬ 
served?  Does  he  owe  his  preeminent 
position  amongst  dramatists  to  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  plays  or  to  an  unmer¬ 
ited  reputation  produced  by  the  liter¬ 
ary  propaganda  of  three  hundred 
years  ?”  Because  the  problematic  ques¬ 
tion  is  based  upon  these  and  similar 
inquiries,  and  because  all  learning  ac¬ 
tivities  are  undertaken  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  discovering  an  answer  to  this 
intriguing  question,  the  present  work¬ 
sheet  capitalizes  upon  the  interests 
and  felt  needs  of  the  pupil.  Provi¬ 
sions  are  also  made  to  give  him  an 
insight  into  the  steps  involved  in  re¬ 
flective  thinking. 

Under  the  introductory  paragraphs 
of  each  sub-unit  the  teacher  should 
list  whatever  knowledge  the  student  is 
expected  to  master  (as  in  the  example 
in  Sub-unit  I),  the  required  and  op¬ 
tional  readings  and  activities,  and  if 
she  wishes,  a  self-administering  objec¬ 
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tive  test.  Of  course,  she  may  elimi¬ 
nate  or  transform  the  various  sub¬ 
units  in  any  way  she  feels  is  necessary 
for  adjustment  to  her  particular  objec¬ 
tives.  In  fact  the  worksheet  structure 
may  be  discarded  and  in  its  place  a 
project  procedure  employed.  The  game 
device  need  not  be  baseball,  but  any 
sport  consonant  with  the  season  and 
the  pupils’  salient  interests. 

A  WORKSHEET  FOR _ 

It  is  a  fine  spring  day.  The  sun 
is  warm;  the  grass  is  sprouting;  the 
birds  sing.  As  you  stroll  down  the 
street,  a  loud  voice  awakens  you  from 
your  pleasant  day-dreams.  A  man  is 
addressing  a  group  of  his  friends. 
You  draw  closer  and  listen.  “Jones 
is  only  a  fair  pitcher  1  He  hasn’t  much 
speed;  he  can’t  throw  a  curve;  he 
hasn’t  any  control.  All  he  has  is  a 
newspaper  reputation.”  Smiling  to 
yourself,  you  continue  your  walk. 
Suddenly  you  hear  a  voice  raised  in 
emphatic  tones.  Some  one  is  saying, 
“Jones  is  the  greatest  pitcher  in  the 
whole  League!  He  has  speed,  control 
and  a  sharp  curve.  I  think  he’s  the 
greatest  pitcher  that  ever  lived  I” 
Your  curiosity  would  be  aroused. 
Evidently  Jones  couldn’t  be  a  fair 
pitcher  and,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
the  greatest  pitcher  that  ever  lived! 
You  would  begin  to  wonder  about  this 
Jones.  Desirous  of  deciding  for  your¬ 
self  just  how  good  he  really  was,  you 
would  look  up  his  personal  history,  his 
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record,  and  would  try  to  go  and  see 
him  hurl. 

The  scene  changes.  You  are  sitting 
in  your  library.  Idly  you  reach  up 
and  select  from  the  shelves  an  attrac¬ 
tive  book  entitled  On  Reading  Shake¬ 
speare  by  Logan  Pearsall  Smith. 
Opening  it  at  random,  your  eyes  fall 
on: 

**And  when  we  do  open  a  Shakespeare 
play,  what  rant  we  often  find  ourselves 
reading,  what  doggerel  and  dull  jokes, 
what  tedious  writing!  .  .  .  This  bar¬ 
baric  medley  of  bombast  and  ribaldry,  of 
blood  and  melodrama — is  this  really  the 
top  of  human  achievement,  the  noblest 
memorial,  as  we  are  told,  that  our  race 
can  leave  behind  it  of  our  existence  on 
this  planet?”  * 

Reading  onward  you  find  that  Tol¬ 
stoi,  the  great  Russian  writer,  “had 
arrived  at  the  ‘final,  indubitable,  firm 
conviction’  that  the  world,  with  regard 
to  Shakespeare,  was  the  victim  of  one 
of  those  insane  delusions,  to  which  it 
always  had  been  and  always  will  be 
subject”  and  that  he  w^as  overcome 
with  “repulsion,  weariness  and  bewil¬ 
derment”  wdienever  he  perused  a 
Shakespearean  play.^  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  you  now  recall,  does  not  enter¬ 
tain  a  very  high  opinion  of  Shake- 
pearc.  You  are  startled!  Why,  in 
school  the  teachers  praised  the  drama¬ 
tist  to  the  skies !  You  remember  read¬ 
ing  in  your  textbooks  such  eulogies  as : 

“Shakespeare’s  dramas,  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  known, 
are  peopled  with  living  characters  who 
speak  in  verse  of  unequaled  resonance 
and  lyric  quality.” 

Merely  because  other  people  said  so. 


you  accepted  such  estimates  of  Shake¬ 
speare.  Now  you  realize  that  there 
are  two  opposing  schools  of  Shake¬ 
spearean  critics — the  worshippers  and 
the  scoffers.  Both  cannot  be  ri^t 
At  one  and  the  same  time.  Shaken 
speare  cannot  be  a  mighty  genius  and 
a  writer  of  mediocre  verse.  You  ask 
yourself:  "/«  Shakespeare  the  "Prince 
of  Poets’  or,  a  vastly  overrated  liter¬ 
ary  artist  f” 

The  purpose  of  this  unit  is  to  en¬ 
able  you  to  answer  this  question  for 
yourself.  Your  English  teachers  wish 
you  to  become  a  cultured  person. 
They  hope  that  you  will  not  have  the 
slightest  feeling  of  inferiority  in  any 
social  circle.  If  a  conversation  deals 
w’ith  Shakespeare,  you  should  be  able 
to  advance  sound  and  reasonable  evi¬ 
dence  as  a  basis  for  your  beliefs  about 
him.  This  unit  will  have  more  than 
such  a  cultural  and  social  value.  A 
constant  bombardment  of  propaganda 
from  radio,  screen  and  newspaper  ren¬ 
ders  increasingly  difficult  an  unbiased 
judgment  upon  moot  questions.  Yet 
good  citizenship,  even  successful  life, 
depend  upon  your  ability  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  false  from  the  true,  your 
willingiK'ss  to  reject  the  one  and  ac¬ 
cept  the  other,  your  facility  at  attain¬ 
ing  valid  conclusions  upon  any  sub¬ 
ject.  There  is  a  certain  procedure 
wliich  is  of  great  aid  in  making  un¬ 
prejudiced  judgments.  To  acquaint 
you  with  its  steps,  and  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  practice  it,  is  our  in¬ 
tention. 

If  you  are  to  answer  your  question 
— Is  Shakespeare  the  ""Prince  of  Po- 


1  Smith.  Logan  Pearsall:  “On  Reading  Shakespeare."  New  York:  Harcourt  Brace  A  Co., 
IMS,  pp.  6-S.  This  passage  is  quoted  because  it  expresses  so  well  the  attitude  of  certain 
groups  of  critics  and  indeed  of  large  numbers  of  the  reading  public.  However,  Mr.  Smith  Is 
not  to  be  classed  among  the  “scoffers.”  'While  cognizant  of  the  deficiencies  present  In  Shaks- 
speare’s  plays,  he  discovers  so  much  excellence  In  them  that  he  reaUy  may  be  declared  an 
enthusiastic  but  raUonal  admirer  of  the  ESisabethan.  Every  teacher  wul  derive  pleasure  and 
profit  from  this  wise,  witty  little  book  by  one  of  the  finest  of  modem  prose  stylists. 

S  Ibid.,  pp.  6-7. 
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eto”  or  a  vastly  overrated  literary  art- 

— ^you  must  collect  a  large  amount 
of  information  about  the  man  and  his 
plays.  In  order  to  simplify  the  proc¬ 
ess,  the  unit  is  divided  into  seven  sub¬ 
units:  I.  The  Drama,  II.  History  of 
the  English  drama  up  to  1590,  III. 
Elizabethan  drama  and  dramatists, 
IV.  The  Elizabethan  Age,  and  Shake¬ 
speare’s  life,  V.  The  Specific  Play  of 
Shakespeare,  VI.  Outside  Beading, 
VII.  Modern  drama.  As  you  perform 
the  various  exercises  listed  under  these 
headings,  you  will  frequently  hazard 
guesses  as  to  what  your  eventual 
answer  to  your  question  will  be.  Be 
sure  you  resen'e  your  final  decision 
until  you  have  followed  the  sugges¬ 
tions  incorporated  within  this  work¬ 
sheet  ! 

This  worksheet  is  a  guide.  It  is 
designed  to  direct  you  to  the  best 
sources  of  the  material  you  will  need 
to  solve  your  problem;  it  also  indi¬ 
cates  what  portion  of  this  material  is 
most  important;  finally,  it  reveals  to 
you  a  number  of  activities  which  will 
increase  the  pleasure  and  benefit  you 
will  derive  from  this  material.  If 
you  desire  to  read  books  or  undertake 
projects  other  than  those  referred  to, 
you  are  weleome  to  do  so,  providing 
you  obtain  permission. 

Sub-unit  I. 

The  Drama 

If  you  w’ere  going  to  ascertain  how 
expert  a  pitcher  J ones  was,  you  would 
have  to  know  something  about  base¬ 
ball:  what  the  game  is;  what  the 
rules  are;  how  it  is  played;  what  the 
pitcher  does;  what  he  cannot  do  and 
what  he  is  allowed  to  do.  The  drama 
was  Shakespeare’s  “game.”  There¬ 


fore  you  should  find  out  what  a  drama 
is;  what  the  rules  of  the  drama  are; 
what  is  permitted  and  what  is  forbid¬ 
den  the  dramatist.  This  you  will  study. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  sub-unit 
you  should:  (1)  be  able  to  define  the 
term  drama,  (2)  be  familiar  with 
each  of  these  divisions  of  plot  struc¬ 
ture —  (a)  Introduction,  (b)  Rising 
Action,  (c)  Turning  Point,  (d)  Fall¬ 
ing  Action,  (e)  Catastrophe,  (3)  know 
how  the  dramatist  delineates  charac¬ 
ters,  (4)  know  in  what  respects  the 
drama  differs  from  other  types  of  lit¬ 
erature. 

Readings. 

Activities. 

Sub-unit  II. 

History  of  the  English  Drama  to  1690 

To  deserve  the  title  “the  greatest 
pitcher,”  Jones  must  be  more  skillful 
than  the  pitchers  of  the  past.  But 
baseball  has  changed  through  the 
years!  An  estimation  of  the  profi¬ 
ciency  of  past  pitchers,  therefore,  ne¬ 
cessitates  an  acquaintance  with  the 
game  of  their  day. 

So  too  with  regard  to  Shakespeare  1 
Before  you  can  call  him  “greatest  of 
dramatists,”  you  must  consider  the 
pre-Elizabethan  dramatists  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  drama  of  their 
times. 

Readings. 

Activities. 

Sub-unit  III. 

Elizabethan  Drama 

Before  you  can  justly  declare  that 
Jones  surpasses  all  pitchers,  you  must 
ascertain  how  the  game  is  played  to¬ 
day,  and  how  skillful  are  contempo¬ 
rary  pitchers. 

For  a  similar  reason,  you  should 
become  acquainted  with  the  character- 
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ietics  of  Elizabethan  dramatic  produc¬ 
tion  and  several  Elizabethan  play¬ 
wrights. 

Readings. 

Activities. 

Sub-unit  IV. 

Shakespeare  and  His  Times 
Becoming  interested  in  Jones,  you 
would  desire  to  know  something  about 
him  —  where  he  was  born,  why  he  be¬ 
came  a  “Big  Leaguer,”  the  teams  he 
played  for,  his  previous  record. 

So  it  is  that  you  must  become  inti¬ 
mate  with  the  facts  of  the  life  of 
Shakespeare.  In  addition  you  should 
know  something  of  that  glorious, 
brawling  Elizabethan  period,  when 
men  fought  Spaniards  with  as  much 
zest  as  they  kissed  a  pretty  girl,  when 
explorers  wrote  poetry  and  histories, 
when  England  was  young  and  pos¬ 
sessed  the  passions,  vitality,  and  enthu¬ 
siasms  of  youth.  After  all,  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays  are  what  they  are,  not 
cnly  because  of  what  he  was,  but  also 
because  of  what  his  times  were. 
Readings. 

Activities. 

Sub-unit  V. 

The  Specific  Play  to  be  Studied 
Since  you  were  going  to  make  your 
own  decision  as  to  Jones’  ability,  you 
would  not  wish  to  accept  on  hearsay 
what  others  have  said  about  him. 
You,  yourself,  would  go  and  watch 
him  pitch. 

Likewise,  you  should  watch  through 
the  media  of  the  printed  page  and  sev¬ 
eral  extempore  dramatizations  Shake- 
peare  handle  a  dramatic  situation. 
You  are  going  to  read  .  .  .  ! 

(An  illuminating  paragraph  or 
two  upon  important  aspects  of  the 
play  as  a  whole  is  an  effective  meth¬ 


od  of  paving  the  way  for  a  proper 
approach  by  the  student.) 

Readings. 

Activities. 

Sub-unit  VI. 

Outside  Reading 

Xo  more  than  you  can  gain  a  true 
insight  into  Jones’  ability  by  seeing 
him  pitch  once,  is  it  possible  for  you 
accurately  to  judge  Shakespeare  on  the 
basis  of  one  play.  You  should  read  a 
(comedy,  history,  tragedy)  outside  of 
class. 

(A  paragraph  of  general  nature 
explaining  the  characteristics  of  the 
types  of  plays  to  be  read  should  fol¬ 
low.) 

Readings. 

Activities. 

Sub-unit  VII. 

Modem  Drama 

Imagine  that  a  few  years  have 
passed  since  you  decided  how  good 
Jones  was.  A  new  pitcher  has  been 
having  phenomenal  success.  You  ask 
yourself,  “Is  he  better  than  Jones?” 
Finally,  in  order  to  compare  the  two 
pitchers,  you  determine  to  watch  this 
latest  star  in  action. 

So  you  had  best  finish  your  study 
of  Shakespeare  by  reading  a  recent 
play  or  two.  Obviously  Shakespeare 
cannot  be  the  “greatest  author”  if  a 
modem  dramatist  surpasses  him. 
Readings. 

Activities. 

Conclusion 

You  now  have  knowledge  enough  to 
make  a  just  and  thoughtful  estimate 
of  the  quality  of  Shakespeare’s  gen¬ 
ius.  Notice  the  procedure  you  fol¬ 
lowed:  (1)  you  defined  your  problem 
—  Is  Shakespeare  the  ” Prince  of  Po¬ 
ets'*  or  a  vastly  overrated  literary  art- 
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ist?  (2)  you  collected  such  data  as  about  it,  (3)  maintain  a  sceptical  atti- 
would  aid  you  in  solving  your  prob-  tude  toward  the  conjectures  you  make 
1cm;  you  learned  something  about  (a)  while  amassing  this  information,  and 
dramatic  structure,  (b)  the  history  of  be  ready  to  discard  these  conjectures 
the  English  drama  up  to  1590,  (c)  if  facta  show  them  false,  (4)  base 
Elizabethan  drama  and  dramatists,  your  final  conclusion,  not  upon  what 

(d)  Shakespeare’s  life  and  his  times,  y®^  wish  or  would  like  it  to  be,  but 

(e)  a  specific  Shakespearean  play,  (f)  what  you  know  about  your  prob- 

a  (history,  comedy,  tragedy),  (g)  t  oi.  i.  ir 

j  j  j  But  now  — 18  ohaJcespeare  the 

modern  drama,  (3)  though  you  made  t  n  i  »  n 

.  ^  \  w  Pnnce  of  Poets  or  a  vastly  over- 

coniectures  as  to  what  your  solution  .ji-i  i-  to  t:»  m 

T  ,  lated  literary  artist  f  Every  pupil 

would  be,  you  postponed  a  final  con-  opportunity  to  express 

elusion  until  all  of  the  necessary  in-  considered  verdict, 

formation  was  in  your  possession—  (xhe  teacher  should  warn  the  mem- 
and  your  final  conclusion  was  based  Qf  class  that  their  conclusions 

on  this  information.  may  be  reversed  at  a  later  period  when 

Thus  you  see  that  when  you  are  they  possess  more  maturity  and  have 
faced  with  a  problem,  you  should  (1)  become  conversant  with  a  greater  num- 
accurately  define  it,  (2)  collect  data  her  of  Shakespeare’s  plays.) 


ENGLAND 
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A  magic  land  is  England,  rainbow-hung 
With  glamour  from  the  misty,  mystic  past — 

Here  Arthur  and  his  knights  go  riding  fast 
To  Camelot,  in  fairy  cloudland  fiung. 

Here  bards  for  centuries  their  lays  have  sung: 

Dan  Chaucer,  or  the  fabled  twenty-nine; 

Here  echoes  proudly  “Marlowe’s  mighty  line,’ 
And  Shelley’s  skylark  trills  the  clouds  among. 


In  dim  cathedrals  storied  windows  fling 
Their  splendor  on  the  dust  of  queen  and  king. 

By  hedgerows,  haunted  pools,  by  starlit  lakes 
Titania’s  fairies,  till  the  morning  breaks, 

With  Puck  and  Ariel  and  Peter  Pan 

Dance  light  on  moonbeams  which  the  waters  span. 


AN  ENGLISH  TEACHER  LOOKS  AT  ENGLAND 

Salibelle  Royster 

REITZ  HIGH  8CHOOU  EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA 
The  Editor  U  glad  to  endorse  all  Miss  Royster  has  to  say  aboul  the  value  to  an 
English  teacher  of  a  visit  to  England.  Especially  is  he  delighted  uHth  the 

on  the  preceding  page. 


Last  summer  I  spent  six  weeks 
in  England.  I  was  one  of  thirty- 
four  students  who,  with  a  pro¬ 
fessor  from  a  well-known  university, 
made  up  a  group  a  little  larger  than 
Chaucer’s  fabled  twenty-nine.  Land¬ 
ing  at  Plymouth,  we  proceeded  by 
motorbus  through  Devonshire,  up  the 
west  side  of  England  to  the  Lake  Dis¬ 
trict,  and  through  central  England  by 
way  of  York,  Stratford,  and  London. 
Within  three  w’eeks  we  had  viewed 
twenty  cathedrals,  inside  and  out;  in¬ 
vaded  six  castles;  explored  seven  ru¬ 
ins;  walked  on  top  of  two  Roman 
walls;  attended  eight  plays;  bought  a 
thousand  postcards;  visited  dozens  of 
literary  and  historical  shrines;  punted 
on  the  Cam,  the  Avon,  and  the 
Thames;  and  traveled  by  bus  fifteen 
hundred  miles!  These  numbers  might 
have  been  indefinitely  increased  if  we 
had  not  at  that  time  settled  down  for 
three  weeks  at  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  we  lapsed  back  into  the 
Tudor  Period,  attending  lectures  morn¬ 
ing,  afternoon,  and  night. 

Then  thought  I  how  much  Ameri¬ 
can  teachers  in  general,  and  particu¬ 
larly  those  who  teach  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature,  are  missing  by 
not  acquiring  a  glimpse  of  the  Old 
World,  or  at  least  England.  For  Eng¬ 
land,  though  she  may  at  times  have 
treated  us  like  a  stepchild,  is  still  our 
mother  country,  and  there  is  no  get¬ 
ting  around  the  fact.  We  speak  the 
same  language  —  with  different  ac¬ 
cents;  we  have  the  same  literature. 


and,  up  to  1776  (a  recent  date  as 
Europeans  reckon  time)  the  same  his¬ 
tory;  and  our  ideas  and  ideals,  our 
customs  and  costumes  are  so  like  and 
yet  so  unlike  that  the  contrast  is  smile- 
provoking. 

For  example,  the  British  roll  mer¬ 
rily  along  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
street  in  motors  that  have  the  steering 
wheel  on  the  right;  they  serve  fish 
three  times  a  day  if  one  likes  it  and 
at  least  twdee  if  one  doesn’t;  their  first 
floor  is  upstairs;  and  the  news  is  in¬ 
side  the  newspaper.  The  front  page 
of  the  London  Times  is  plastered  with 
want  ads  and  apartments  to  let.  Bath¬ 
tubs  and  window  screens  are  scarce, 
and  so  is  ice  water;  and  iced  tea  and 
floor  lamps  are  non-existent.  Yet 
everything  stops  for  hot  tea  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon.  For  tea  is 
as  much  an  institution  as  God  Save  the 
King.  The  hotel  employes  thank  you 
and  thank  you  and  thank  you,  wdiether 
they  serve  you  at  the  table  or  bring 
up  your  luggage.  Everybody  rides  bi¬ 
cycles —  young,  old,  fat,  and  thin. 
Clothes  are  worn  as  long  as  they  are 
good,  regardless  of  style. 

British  schools  have  holiday  on 
Thursday  instead  of  Saturday,  and 
their  “public”  schools,  like  Eton  and  i 
Harrow,  are  private.  School  eon-  j 
tinues  throughout  most  of  the  sum-  , 
mer  and  pauses  for  month-long  vaca¬ 
tions  at  Christmas  and  Easter.  Very  j 
few  schools  are  coeducational.  Eng-  | 
lish  school  girls  wear  uniforms  con¬ 
sisting  of  blue  skirts  and  gray  jump-  j 
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erg,  with  tarns  in  winter  and  Panama 
hats  in  summer.  Children  eleven 
years  old  study  French,  biology,  his¬ 
tory  of  English  kings,  and  occasion¬ 
ally —  American  poetry  I 

Visits  to  literary  shrines  in  Eng¬ 
land  cannot  fail  to  delight  teachers  of 
English  and  to  give  them  much  tc 
bring  back  to  their  students.  Out¬ 
standing,  of  course,  is  Stratford,  with 
its  fascinating  Gower  memorial  statue 
of  Shakespeare,  showing  the  poet  in 
pensive  mood,  with  Hamlet,  Lady 
Macbeth,  Prince  Hal,  and  Falstaff  at 
the  four  corners  of  the  square  plat¬ 
form.  Above  the  entrance  of  the 
Shakespeare  museum  are  three  carv¬ 
ings  from  comedy,  tragedy  and  his¬ 
tory:  Rosalind,  Orlando,  and  Touch¬ 
stone  in  the  Forest  of  Arden;  little 
Arthur  begging  Hubert  not  to  put  out 
his  eyes;  and  Hamlet  with  the  skull 
of  “poor  Yorick.”  Everyone  sees 
Shake8i)eare’s  birthplace,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Clara  Laughlin,  the  poet’s 
father  did  not  acquire  until  William 
was  eleven  years  old.  That  Shake¬ 
speare  actually  lived  in  the  house 
there  is  no  doubt,  however;  and  to  us 
it  is,  like  most  of  Stratford,  not  of 
the  earth  earthly,  but  “of  such  stuflF  as 
dreams  are  made  on.”  Quiet  Trinity 
Church,  where  a  gray  slab  bears  a 
dogg(‘rel  epitaph  which  it  is  barely 
possible  Shakespeare  could  have  writ¬ 
ten,  contains  also  the  register  with  the 
record  of  the  poet’s  birth,  a  bust  of 
him  that  might  be  that  of  a  well-fed 
butcher,  the  font  where  he  was  bap¬ 
tized,  and  a  window,  a  gift  from 
American  admirers,  depicting  the  Sev¬ 
en  Ages  of  Man.  Ann  Hathaway’s 
cottage  at  Shottery,  with  its  half-tim¬ 
bered  brick  walls  and  thatch  roof,  is 
charming;  and  so  is  New  Place,  which 
Shakespeare  bought  after  he  retired  to 


Stratford,  with  its  lovely  Shakespeare 
garden.  One  may  see  a  play  in  the 
Memorial  Theatre  on  the  banks  of  the 
Avon. 

A  close  second  to  Stratford  in  in¬ 
terest  is  the  Lake  District.  Here 
lived  Wordsworth,  DeQuincey,  Coler¬ 
idge,  Ruskin,  and  Southey,  and  here 
indeed  is  the  atmosphere  ideal  for  po¬ 
etic  reflection  and  communion  with 
one’s  self.  The  scenery  is  wild  and 
inspiring,  and  it  is  small  wonder  that 
here  “the  common  face  of  Nature” 
spoke  to  the  poets  “rememberable 
things.”  We  visited  Ambleside  and 
saw  the  memorial  windows  to  Words¬ 
worth,  Mrs.  Wordsworth  and  Dorothy; 
and  Keswick,  with  Southey’s  home 
and  the  little  museum  containing 
many  of  his  manuscripts,  including 
The  Cataract  of  Lodore.  Just  north 
of  Keswick  is  the  Skiddaw,  prominent 
in  the  Rc^ue  Herries  series  of  Hugh 
Walpole’s  novels. 

Of  course  the  high  point  of  a  visit 
to  the  Lakes  is  seeing  Dove  Cottage 
at  Grasmere,  which  was  Wordsworth’s 
home  for  eight  years  and  DeQuincey’s 
for  twenty.  Wordsworth’s  best  nature 
poetry  was  written  there;  here  did  he 
and  Dorothy  entertain  Sir  Walter 
Scott;  and  here  did  DeQuincey  take 
8,000  drops  of  laudanum  a  day,  an 
amount  which  has  baffled  physicians, 
but  which  took  him  back  in  dreams  to 
the  Orient  of  centuries  gone,  revealed 
in  his  Confessions  of  an  English  Opi¬ 
um  Eater. 

There  is  so  much  of  literary  inter¬ 
est  in  London  that  it  is  impossible  to 
do  more  than  mention  the  high  points. 
The  Poets’  Comer  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  of  course,  attracted  us  first  of 
all.  The  first  inscription  I  saw  was 
O  Rare  Ben  Jonson,  and  nearby  are 
busts  of  Milton  and  Samuel  Butler. 
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Browning  and  Tennyson,  different  in 
every  way  except  having  won  literary 
distinction  during  the  Victorian  Age, 
lie  side  by  side  in  Westminster.  So 
do  Kipling  and  Thomas  Hardy.  Here 
are  also  memorials  to  Shakespeare, 
Burns,  Dr.  Jonson,  Thackeray,  Mac¬ 
aulay,  Dickens,  Spenser,  Gray,  Scott, 
and  of  course  Chaucer,  from  which 
the  Comer  “derives  the  origin  of  its 
peculiar  glory.”  The  only  American 
represented  is  Longfellow;  and  there 
is  one  Australian,  A.  L.  Gordon,  who 
was,  after  all,  bom  in  England. 

Full  of  literary  associations,  too,  is 
the  bloody  Tower  of  London.  Here 
little  Arthur  begged  Hubert  not  to  put 
out  his  eyes ;  here  were  the  little 
princes  murdered  at  the  instigation  of 
their  uncle,  Richard  III ;  and  here  Sir 
Thomas  Iklore,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Lady  Jane  Gray,  and  Ann  Boleyn  lost 
their  heads.  Other  places  are  the  Bor¬ 
ough,  in  Southwark,  where  is  the  site 
of  Chaucer’s  Tabard  Inn  and  where 
not  far  away  stood  Shakespeare’s 
Globe;  Fleet  Street,  reminiscent  of 
Dr.  Johnson  and  his  circle;  Chelsea, 
the  home  of  Carlyle;  and  of  course 
the  British  Museum,  where  are  Mag¬ 
na  Carta  and  the  Elgin  ^Marbles  —  so 
beautiful  that  to  look  at  them  gave 
Keats  “a  dizzy  pain.” 

Literary  shrines  galore  are  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  England  —  so  many 
of  them  that  it  is  impossible  to  see 
them  all,  even  in  several  summers. 
Some  that  stand  out  in  my  mind  par¬ 
ticularly  are  King  Arthur’s  Round 
Table  and  Jane  Austen’s  grave  at 
Winchester;  the  cmmbling  ruins  of 
Kenilworth  Castle,  the  scene  of  Scott’s 
novel  dealing  with  the  affairs  of 
Leicester  and  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
the  ill-starred  Amy  Robeart;  beauti¬ 
ful  Warwick  Castle,  where  once  dwelt 


Shakespeare’s  “Proud  setter-up  and 
plucker-down  of  kings” ;  the  rose  trees 
and  yew  trees  of  Stoke  Poges,  scene 
of  Gray’s  Elegy;  Bath,  a  resort  of  fa¬ 
mous  people  for  many  years,  among 
them  Frances  Burney,  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  Mrs.  Siddons,  General  Wolfe, 
Ix)rd  Chesterfield,  William  Herschel; 
Gibbon,  Gainsborough,  Livingstone, 
Pitt,  and  the  fantastic  “Beau  of 
Bath.”  Prince  Hal,  who  became  the 
epic  Henry  V  after  “all  his  wildness 
died  within  him,”  has  a  statue  in  the 
tower  square  of  his  native  Monmouth. 
York  was  the  home  of  Isaac  of  York, 
of  Ivanhoe  fame;  and  one  may  still 
travel  the  Pilgrims’  Way  through 
Rochester  to  the  ancient  city  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  rich  with  associations  of 
Chaucer’s  “nyne  and  twenty”  and  the 
“holy  blisful  martyr,”  Thomas  Beck- 
ct.  Shropshire  recalls  A.  E.  Hous- 
nmn  and  Grantchester  Rupert  Brooke; 
and  Oxford  has  a  pathetic  statue  of 
Shelley  drowned. 

American  teachers  will  also  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  great  English  universi¬ 
ties.  Oxford  has  been  favored  more 
by  prose  writers  and  Cambridge  by 
the  poets.  Both  are  made  up  of  many 
different  colleges,  each  independent 
and  aloof  behind  its  ivy-covered  walls. 
They  know  nothing  of  our  system  of 
grades,  credits,  and  promotions.  De¬ 
grees  are  taken  only  after  three  years 
of  residence  and  the  passing  of  cer¬ 
tain  examinations. 

Let  me  urge  every  teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish  —  and  of  other  subjects  as  well, 
particularly  social  studies  —  to  start 
saving  now  and  plan  to  go  to  England 
as  soon  as  possible.  Reasonably- 
priced  tours  are  available  every  sum¬ 
mer.  Go  and  see  the  Old  World  for 
the  fun  of  it,  and  incidentally  broaden 
your  cultural  background  for  life. 


THE  ANCIENT  BOROUGH  OF  SOUTHWARK: 

A  Center  of  Literary  and  Historic  Interest 

William  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

On  one  of  his  visits  to  Southwark  Cathedral,  the  Editor  was  shown  an  ancient  hook, 
written  on  vellum,  in  which  are  recorded  the  date  of  burial  of  "Edmund  Shakespeare, 
Stranger,”  of  John  Fletcher  and  Philip  Massinger;  and  this  past  summer  was  espe¬ 
cially  fortunate  fn  having  a  canon  of  the  lovely  old  Cathedral  talk  for  a»  hour 
about  the  church  where  John  Harvard  was  baptized  and  Philip  Henslowe  is  buried. 


TO  most  Americans  London  is, 
perhaps,  the  least-known  spot  in 
all  England.  The  fact  is  metro¬ 
politan  London  is  inexhaustible,  and 
no  one  can  really  ever  expect  to  know 
all  of  it.  Within  its  bounds  there  is 
everything  from  pre-British  and  Ro¬ 
man  remains  down  to  the  latest  im¬ 
portations  from  Broadway  and  Bali. 
London  is  a  city  that  one  must  pry  in¬ 
to  and  the  splendid,  grubby  city  on 
the  Thameside  presents  an  amazing 
medley  of  medievalism  and  modernity. 

^[uch  is  forgotten  in  London  and 
that  is,  probably,  why  Americans 
know  so  little  about  the  world’s  me¬ 
tropolis.  Changes  have  come  to  the 
old  city  and  many  a  place  of  beauty 
or  of  quaint  historic  lore  is  passed 
over  by  all  save  those  who  have  some 
especial  association  with  the  spot. 
Even  Londoners  themselves,  like  the 
inhabitants  of  any  groat  city,  may 
know  surprisingly  little  of  their  na¬ 
tive  heath.  And  yet  this  everchang- 
ing  city  —  only  recently  they  razed 
All  Saints’  Church  Barking-by-the- 
Towcr  and  pulled  down  a  great  part 
of  the  Adams  Brothers’  glorious  Adel- 
phi  —  has  hundreds  of  interesting  cor¬ 
ners  and  sections.  As  one  author  once 
put  it:  “Scratch  the  crust  of  London 
end  you  invariably  find  some  delight¬ 
ful  ancient  thing,  faintly  concealed  or 
only  half-concealed  and  merely  out  of 
mind.” 


The  Borough  of  Southwark  has  for 
long  been  a  Mecca  for  literary-minded 
American  travelers.  This  section  of 
Greater  London  is  so  closely  associated 
with  Shakespeare  and  with  John  Har¬ 
vard  that  even  the  most  rapid  over¬ 
view  of  London  by  the  hastiest  tourist 
has  nearly  always  included  a  few  hours 
in  this  interesting  southside  section. 

The  Borough  of  Southwark  has  been 
a  part  of  London  since  1327.  Shortly 
after  the  World  War  the  borough  gave 
voice  to  its  desire  to  be  elevated  to 
the  status  of  a  city.  Parliament,  how¬ 
ever,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this  request 
by  the  citizens  of  John  Harvard’s  old 
“home  town.”  The  reason  for  the  re¬ 
fusal,  as  stated  by  the  members  of  His 
^fajesty’s  Ix)rds  and  Commons,  was 
the  fact  that  Southwark  was  not  popu¬ 
lous  enough  to  merit  this  advance  in 
rank.  Today  the  Borough  of  South¬ 
wark  has  a  population  of  almost 
200,000  people  loyally  devoted  to  their 
borough.  Again  the  civic  leaders  of 
this  section  whose  past  is  such  an  illus¬ 
trious  one  are  preparing  to  press  their 
case  for  promotion  once  again  before 
the  assembled  members  who  sit  in  the 
city  of  Westminster. 

For  about  five  centuries  Southwark 
has  returned  two  representatives  to 
Parliament.  Hence,  Southwark  may 
justly  claim  to  be  the  dean  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  boroughs.  Today  Southwark  re¬ 
turns  three  M.  P.’s  to  the  Parliament 
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of  Westminster  and  the  borough  boasts 
an  electorate  of  nearly  37,000  with 
women  voters  slightly  outnumbering 
the  males. 

In  the  old  days  Southwark  boasted 
such  noted  citizens  as  Chaucer,  John 
Gower,  Shakespeare,  Fletcher,  and 
John  Harvard  and  such  attractions  as 
London’s  most  popular  bull  and  bear 
baiting  circuses.  To  the  modern  vis¬ 
itor  Southwark  presents  a  great  array 
of  utilitarian  structures  with  ware¬ 
houses  as  plentiful  as  vegetation  in 
the  tropics.  There  is  talk  now,  how¬ 
ever,  of  a  great  municipal  improve¬ 
ment  —  an  embankment  along  the 
Surrey,  or  south  side,  frontage  of  the 
Thames  comparable  with  the  famous 
Victoria  Embankment. 

Southwark  Cathedral,  St.  Saviour’s, 
is  an  ideal  spot  from  which  to  begin 
the  study  of  the  rich  past  of  the  Bor¬ 
ough.  The  building  is  mainly  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  although  it  is  said  that 
a  part  of  the  nave  dates  back  to  the 
early  years  of  the  twelfth  century.  On 
29  Xovember  1607  John  Harvard  was 
baptized  in  this  church.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  years  later,  in  1007,  to  mark  the 
tercentenary  of  his  birth,  “some  sons 
and  friends  of  Harvard  University” 
restored  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  (and 
called  it  the  Harvard  Chapel)  in  this 
ancient  cathedral-church.  Only  about 
two  years  previous  to  this  a  stained- 
glass  window  by  the  American  John 
La  Fargo  was  placed  in  this  chapel  as 
a  memorial  to  Harvard,  whose  father 
was  a  church-warden  at  the  time  of 
young  John’s  baptism. 

Other  windows  in  Southwark  Ca¬ 
thedral  are  of  great  interest.  One  is 
a  Shakespeare  memorial  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  largely  responsible  for  its 
presence  there.  Then,  too,  there  is  a 
recumbent  statue  of  the  Bard  of  Avon 


in  the  cathedral.  Shakespeare’s  Globe 
Theatre  stood  not  far  from  St.  Sav¬ 
iour’s  Cathedral,  Southwark,  and  the 
poet  is  believed  to  have  worshipped  in 
this  edifice.  His  brother  Edmund  is 
buried  in  the  chancel.  Other  win¬ 
dows  tell  the  stories  of  similar  nota¬ 
bles  who  w’orshipped  at  St.  Saviour’s 
—  Chaucer,  John  Bunyan,  ^fassinger, 
John  Fletcher,  Francis  Beaumont,  Ed¬ 
ward  Alleyn,  Dr.  Johnson,  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  and  Dr.  Henry  Sachever- 
ell.  One  monument  is  to  William 
Emerson,  “who  lived  and  died  an  hon¬ 
est  man.”  New  Englanders  claim  that 
this  paragon  of  his  day  was  of  the 
same  family  as  the  philosopher-poet, 
Kalph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Edward  Alle\ni,  the  actor,  is  hon¬ 
ored  by  a  window,  too.  Alleyn  is 
credited  wdth  having  made  enough 
money  as  “Master  of  His  Majesty’s 
Beare,  Bulls,  and  Dogs”  to  found 
Dulwich  College  in  1619.  He  held 
the  post  of  keeper  in  the  heydey  of 
the  era  of  bull  and  bear  baiting,  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  J ames  II.  It  was  in 
the  reign  of  the  “w’isest  fool  in  Chris¬ 
tendom”  and  in  that  of  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  England’s  Virgin-Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  that  this  brutal  sport  was  not 
only  a  spectacle  for  the  masses  but  for 
visiting  ambassadors  and  the  quality 
as  well.  Samuel  Pepys,  writing  in 
the  days  of  King  Charles,  tells  of  his 
visits  to  the  Southwark  arenas.  This 
witty  compiler  of  the  even  wittier  “Di¬ 
ary”  professed  disgust  at  what  went 
on  and  he  condemned  the  brutality  of 
the  sport.  He  declares  that  he  was 
most  uncomfortable  in  the  crowd. 

Paris  Garden  was  the  chief  bear 
garden.  It  was  erected  in  1526  and 
could  accommodate  nearly  one  thou¬ 
sand  spectators.  The  Beare  Baiting, 
another  pit  w’here  both  bulls  and  bears 
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were  baited,  was  considerably  smaller. 
The  principal  show  took  place  on  Sun¬ 
days  and,  apparently,  these  were  as 
popular  as  the  football  matches  and 
the  cinema  of  the  present.  The  bears 
and  their  battlers  were  known  by  name 
to  the  spectators  and  at  least  one  of 
the  battlers  —  “Sackerson”  —  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Shakespeare  in  “The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor.”  The  names  of 
three  others  have  come  down  through 
the  centuries,  though  none  of  these 
had  the  fortune  to  be  mentioned  by 
the  Bard  from  Warwickshire.  These 
favorites  were  Ned  of  Canterbury, 
Don  Juan,  and  Blind  Robin.  Bull- 
mastiffs  look  the  part  of  battlers,  but 
dog  fanciers  declare  them  to  be  among 
the  most  docile  of  the  bigger  breeds 
of  battlers. 

It  was  not  until  the  days  of  Dutch 
William  and  his  Stuart  wife,  Mary, 
that  Southwark  ceased  to  be  the  bull 
and  bear  baiting  center  of  London. 
At  that  time  the  arenas  were  removed 
to  Hockley-in-the  Hole,  near  Clerkeu- 
well  Green.  Under  the  Hanoverian 
Georges,  Tuttle  Fields,  Westminster, 
flourished  for  a  time  as  the  bear  gar¬ 
dens  set  up  there  upon  what  is  today 
the  site  of  the  playing  fields  of  West¬ 
minster  School.  In  1835  metropoli¬ 
tan  London  saw  the  last  of  this  type 
of  sport. 

Near  Southwark  Towti  Hall  may 
be  located  the  site  of  the  old  Talbot, 
or  Tabard  Inn,  from  which  tavern  the 
Canterbury  pilgrims  set  out  along  the 
Old  Kent  Road  to  visit  and  to  wor¬ 
ship  at  the  costly  shrine  of  St.  Thom¬ 
as  a  Becket,  who  had  been  murdered 
in  his  cathedral  on  that  fatal  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve.  The  antiquarians  mention 
another  inn  in  Southwark,  the  Old 
Queen’s  Head.  This  latter  hostel  had 
much  to  do  with  launching  John  Har¬ 


vard  upon  his  eventful  career.  His 
parents,  it  is  said,  were  its  keepers. 
The  Old  Tabard  is  gone,  though  a 
modem  building  on  the  site  bears  its 
name. 

Not  far  off  is  Blackfriars’  Bridge 
and  Bankside.  The  site  of  the  Globe 
Theatre  is  indicated  by  a  medallion 
on  the  wall  of  Baclay’s  Brewery  in 
Park  Street.  Field  paths  once  led 
from  the  river  in  those  old  days  to 
the  theatres,  the  stews,  and  the  bear 
and  bull  baiting  rings.  Rose  Alley 
led  to  the  Rose  Theatre,  Love  Lane 
to  the  stews,  and  Bear  Garden  Walk 
to  the  site  of  the  ancient  pit.  Today, 
of  course,  Bankside  is  a  veritable 
jungle  of  industrial  buildings. 

The  George  Inn  is  on  the  Borough 
High  Street,  Southwark  —  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  Surrey  end  of  Lon¬ 
don  Bridge.  The  George  is  not  easy 
to  find,  nor  is  it  a  popular  haunt  of 
American  visitors  in  London.  One 
must  have  perseverance  and  patience 
and  then  eventually  one  will  find  him¬ 
self  in  the  old  posting  yard  of  the  inn. 
Today  this  yard,  which  once  clattered 
with  the  sound  of  horses’  hoofs,  is  usu¬ 
ally  filled  with  lorries  and  vans  bring¬ 
ing  their  loads  to  a  railway  goods-sta- 
tion.  Only  the  east  side  and  a  part 
of  the  range  of  stabling  at  the  rear  of 
the  George  remains;  the  railway  has 
claimed  the  rest  of  the  historic  old 
tavern.  The  George  is  the  only  re¬ 
maining  example  in  London  of  the  old 
galleried  coaching  inn,  and  in  the  old 
days  —  in  fact  as  late  as  1835  —  it 
was  a  very  important  and  busy  coach¬ 
ing  terminal.  It  is  recorded  that  as 
many  as  eighty  coaches  and  a  dozen 
carrier’s  wagons  arrived  each  week  at 
the  George.  And  as  many  departed 
in  the  same  period.  The  side  still  pre¬ 
served  shows  two  overhanging  gal- 
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leries  and  long  ranges  of  generous¬ 
sized,  many-paned  windows  with  a 
gorgeous  array  of  geraniums  blooming 
in  pots.  The  guest  rooms  opened  out 
on  to  these  balconied  galleries  over¬ 
looking  the  inner  court  or  the  posting 
yard  of  the  hostel.  The  George  was 
rebuilt  after  the  great  Southwark  fire 
of  1676  and  it  is  almost  identical  with 
the  nearby  White  Hart,  now  demol¬ 
ished,  where  Mr.  Pickwick,  of  “Pick¬ 
wick  Papers,”  met  Sam  Weller. 

The  interior,  too,  has  been  faith¬ 
fully  preserved  jn  what  remains  today 
of  the  once  thriving  George.  The 
“coffee  room,”  as  the  dining  room  is 
so  often  called  in  the  old  English  ordi¬ 
naries,  is  divided  up  into  boxes,  like 
those  of  the  Cock  in  Fleet  Street  or 
the  Cheshire  Cheese  of  Samuel  John¬ 
son  fame.  The  coffee  room  of  the 
George  has  been  host  to  numerous 
luncheon  groups  for  several  decades. 
The  landlady  of  the  George  is  certain 
that  the  leather  merchants  have  been 
sitting  for  luncheon  in  the  last  box  for 
at  least  fifty  years;  the  corn  factors 
in  the  adjacent  box  for  some  thirty- 
odd  years ;  and  the  hop  merchants 
from  Kent  have  been  at  home  in  the 
next  box  for  an  equal  period.  The 
boxes  look  precisely  like  the  big, 
straight-backed  mahogany  pews  with 
facing  seats  that  were  so  common  in 
the  18th  century  churches.  The  only 
difference,  of  course,  is  the  presence 
of  long  tables  in  the  middle  of  these 
boxes  in  the  George. 

Today  the  traveler  is  well  repaid 
for  his  visit  to  the  George.  The  table 
d’hote  luncheon  consists  of  good,  sim¬ 


ple  English  fare,  and  plenty  of  it  — 
hot  joints,  in  covered  baron  dishes, 
are  carved  on  a  Chippendale  serving 
table,  and  the  vegetables  are  passed  at 
frequent  intervals.  Rich  brown  ale 
in  full-bellied  pewter  mugs  tastes  mar¬ 
velously  good.  Other  liquid  refresh¬ 
ment,  too,  finds  its  way  to  the  tables 
from  the  trim  and  neat  little  bar. 

When  luncheon  is  over,  the  games 
begin.  Chessmen  and  dominoes  divert 
the  busy  business  men  for  a  half  hour 
or  so  ere  they  return  to  their  count¬ 
ing  houses.  Abovestairs  are  the  guest 
rooms.  These  were  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Kentish  and  Surrey  farmers, 
who  came  on  the  nights  before  market 
days.  Today  these  rooms  are  seldom 
taken. 

Hopkinson  Smith  wrote  at  length 
of  the  allurements  of  the  George  in 
his  delightful  “In  Dickens’  London.” 
Although  the  George  is  not  the  origi¬ 
nal  of  the  White  Hart  of  “Pickwick 
Papers,”  it  does  figure  in  literature, 
in  Jeffery  Farnol’s  “The  Amateur 
Gentleman.” 

The  prison  of  Marshalsea  is  not  far 
off  and  it  was  at  St.  George’s  Church, 
at  the  south  end  of  High  Street,  that 
Little  Dorrit  underwent  some  of  her 
more  notable  experiences. 

And  so  in  rambling  around  modem 
London,  the  visitor  is  bound  to  experi¬ 
ence  some  rare  thrills.  “London  has 
a  great  treat  in  store  for  the  visitor, 
but  the  visitor  must  seek  out  these 
treasures,  for  London  does  not  display 
them  in  a  vulgar  or  flamboyant  man¬ 
ner.” 
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WHAT  SHALL  THE  TEACHER  TEACH? 

Dorcas  Rat 

TEACHER  OF  ENGLISH 

J,  M.  ATHERTON  HIGH  SCHOOL,  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 
This  $rholarly  article  i$  trorthy  of  careful  reading.  Do  you  agree  icith  Mi$$  Ray'$ 
thesis  that  "It  is  not  the  place  of  adults,  he  they  parents  or  teachers,  to  superimpose 
a  body  of  preconceived  ideas  and  assembled  information  upon  youthful  candidates 
for  knotcledge,  but  rather  to  encourage  them  to  do  their  own  thinking  and  exploring 

after  truth." 


There  is  llttle  reverence  today 
for  traditions,  as  such.  The  true 
and  tried  subjects  which  for  so 
long  have  been  the  be-all  and  the  end- 
all  of  schoolmen  and  school-curricula 
are  l)cginning  to  wince  under  the  skep¬ 
tical  scrutiny  of  a  group  of  educa¬ 
tional  analysts  who  ask,  why  this 
homage  to  a  particular  course  of 
study.  Is  it  justified?  The  public 
school  may  well  be  stumped  by  such  a 
question.  The  average  graduate  has 
only  to  recall  his  pre-diploma  days  to 
realize  how  much  of  his  fact  cram¬ 
ming  was  a  meaningless  discipline  in 
memorization  that  has  been  of  no  par¬ 
ticular  benefit  to  him  since.  The  dic¬ 
tatorship  of  subject-matter  has  been  a 
long  and  an  uncompromising  one,  and 
many  are  the  students  who  have  trem¬ 
blingly  gone  down  in  defeat  and 
humiliation  before  the  tyrannical  de¬ 
mands  of  Latin  conjugations  and  alge¬ 
braic  equations. 

However,  in  the  present  tendency  of 
many  progressive  tnlucators  to  look 
a.skance  at  the  subjects  taught,  it  will 
be  well  for  them  to  proceed  cautiously 
in  the  task  of  providing  a  satisfactory 
substitute.  After  all,  subject-matter 
is  the  rock  foundation  upon  which  the 
structure  of  education  has  been  firmly 
built.  Theories  and  philosophies  of 
education  may  come  and  go,  but  the 


accumulated  knowledge  of  civilized 
man  will  be  carefully  preserved  so 
long  as  the  mind  of  the  scholar  shall 
endure.  Just  how  to  make  this  mate¬ 
rial  accessible  tp  the  child  in  such  a 
way  as  to  develop  his  power  to  think 
and  his  capacity  to  feel  —  that,  in¬ 
deed,  is  the  question  with  which  the 
alert  teacher  is  particularly  concerned. 
“If  the  traditional  subject  does  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  minds  of  pupils,”  writes 
Dr.  Judd,’  “it  will  be  modified  or  eli¬ 
minated.”  This  plan  carried  to  an 
extreme  by  well-meaning  but  not  well- 
balanced  enthusiasts  may  be  far  more 
detrimental  to  a  child’s  development 
than  a  too  formal,  narrowly  restricted 
course  of  study.  A  constant  catering 
to  the  immediate  and  vacillating  in¬ 
terests  of  childhood  and  youth  will 
lead  nowhere  unless  the  teacher  be  al¬ 
ways  mindful  of  the  ends  toward 
which  he  is  working. 

Educational  literature  does  not  lack 
for  a  variety  of  praiseworthy  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  what  these  ends  should  be. 
Dr.  Kilpatrick^  “would  have  as  goal 
.  .  .  that  type  of  person  who  is  able 
and  disposed  to  think  and  decide  for 
himself,  think  freely  without  preju¬ 
dice,  decide  unselfishly,  preferring  the 
social  good  to  any  merely  private  good 
or  gain.”  If  education,  as  the  potter, 
would  attempt  to  fashion  on  her  wheel 


1  "Education  and  Social  Progress,"  Charles  H.  Judd.  Harcourt,  Brace  *  Co..  1934,  p.  79. 

2  "Education  for  a  Chanerlng  Civilization,"  William  H.  Kilpatrick.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1927, 
PP.  133,  134. 
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tlie  clay  of  youthful  character  into  the 
pymmetrical  pitcher  of  an  integrated 
personality,  then  not  only  the  curricu¬ 
lum  must  be  enlarged  to  meet  this 
broader  concept  of  the  school’s  respon¬ 
sibility,  but  the  teacher  can  no  longer 
rest  content  to  be  the  custodian  of  the 
child’s  mind  alone.  Only  out  of  the 
union  of  mind  and  heart  can  there  be 
born  a  harmonious  personality.  Man 
needs  to  think  in  order  to  act  dis¬ 
creetly,  and  he  needs  to  feel  in  order 
to  act  humanely.  The  teacher  who 
sc'es  each  pupil  as  a  candidate,  not  for 
a  passing  grade  in  a  particular  sub¬ 
ject,  not  even  for  a  high  school  diplo¬ 
ma,  but  rather  for  the  virtues  of  in- 
dustrv’,  integrity,  sobriety,  civic  pride, 
social-rnindedness,  and  unselfishness, 
must  have  within  himself  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  patience,  hope,  and  self-abne¬ 
gation.  His  must  be  a  sane  head  and 
a  humble  spirit.  He  cannot  expect  to 
make  phenomenal  progress  in  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  ennoble  the  character  of 
American  youth  and  to  substitute  for 
n  lusty  interest  in  one-s  own  well-be¬ 
ing  the  becoming  virtue  of  self-forget¬ 
fulness.  Some  two  thousand  years 
ago  the  divine  Teacher,  by  miracle  and 
parable  and  personal  example,  ex¬ 
pounded  the  principle  of  the  Golden 
Rule.  “Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself”  is  by  no  means  a  new  phi¬ 
losophy  of  conduct.  It  has  been 
taught  by  inspired  leaders,  lo  these 
many  years!  And  the  lesson  is  still 
unlearned.  That  does  not  mean  that 
men  should  discard  the  ideal  of  Chris¬ 
tian  living  Ix'cause  it  is  unworkable 
any  more  than  that  they  should  give 
up  the  ideal  of  world  peace  l)ecause 
the  T.oague  of  Nations  cannot  function 
adequately.  It  does  mean,  however, 
that  the  most  exalted  ends  toward 
which  human  beings  strive  are  very 


difficult  of  attainment  because  they 
are  not  tangible;  they  are  the  unsub¬ 
stantial  “substance  of  things  hoped 
for.”  And  the  teacher  who  is  dcalingi 
in  spiritual  values  will  find  no  adej 
quate  system  of  measuring  resultaj 
He  can  no  longer  take  pride  in  the 
pupil  who  has  passed  his  subject  with 
a  high  average.  What  does  “A”  in 
English  or  mathematics  or  science 
signify  in  terms  of  human  behavior? 
Will  the  honor  pupil  make  a  good 
neighbor  and  a  w'orthy  citizen  i  Will 
he  use  his  talents  for  the  general 
good  ?  The  objective  test  cannot  pro¬ 
vide  the  answer;  neither  can  the  I.  Q. 
It  is  life  situations  that  must  be  the 
final  inexorable  examiner. 

If  subject-matter  is  not  to  be  the 
basis  for  organizing  school  procedure, 
then  what  is?  In  The  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  Record  for  January,  1020,  there 
is  an  article  to  which  Edwin  H. 
Reeder  has  given  the  arresting  title: 
“Shall  We  Discard  the  Traditional 
Subjects  of  Study  in  the  Upper  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  ?”  He  w'rites :  “In 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  general 
and,  on  the  whole,  a  healthy  trend  in 
our  schools  toward  organizing  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  of  the  curriculum  in  large 
units  of  thought  and  study.”  Subject- 
matter,  in  other  words,  is  to  be  con¬ 
ceived  of,  more  correctly,  as  thought- 
matter.  And  why  not?  Centuries  of 
disheartening  experience  and  laborious 
thought  have  contributed  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  many  courses  which 
have  become  accepted  commonplaces 
in  the  modem  school  curriculum. 
The  fear  of  disease,  flood,  hunger, 
war,  death  —  the  complexities  of  con¬ 
quest,  government,  trade  —  the  grow¬ 
ing  awareness  of  beauty  —  what  are 
all  of  these  vital  experiences  but  matr 
ter  for  thought?  And  out  of  them 
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has  slowly  emerged  the  subject-matter 
of  the  public  school  textbook.  Primi¬ 
tive  man  knew  nothing  of  language, 
mathematics,  science,  art,  commerce, 
ill  their  abstract  and  subtle  aspects; 
yet  he  awkwardly  and  unwittingly 
laid  hold  on  them  to  bring  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  order  out  of  the  chaos  of 
ignorance.  Harassed  by  floods  which 
obliterated  the  lines  of  his  fields,  the 
Egyptian  devised  the  lieginnings  of 
geometry  in  order  to  restore  with 
mathematical  precision  the  markings 
of  his  land.  His  attempts  to  predict 
the  time  of  the  annually  recurring  in¬ 
undations  led  him  to  seek  an  answer 
in  the  stars  and  so  become  the  father 
of  astronomical  observation.  Dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  inefficiency  of  commer¬ 
cial  enterprise  carried  on  with  no  ac¬ 
curate  system  of  record  keeping,  the 
Phoenician  evolved  an  alphabet  from 
which  the  modem  English  alphabet  is 
derived.  Out  of  the  determination  of 
dauntless  generations  of  people  to  per¬ 
petuate  their  names  and  deeds  evolved 
the  earliest  forms  of  history. 

Subject-matter  has  come  into  being 
out  of  the  exigencies  of  human  experi¬ 
ence.  It  has  been  preserved  through 
centuries  of  war,  pestilence,  and  ig¬ 
norance  by  the  insatiable  thirst  of  man 
for  truth.  Heroism,  self-sacrifice, 
passionate  devotion  are  all  written  in¬ 
to  the  saga  of  his  rise  from  savagery. 
Yet  how  many  children  ever  thrill  to 
this  drama  I  Christian,  straining  to 
reach  the  Celestial  City  beneath  his 
unshiftable  burden  of  sin,  is  the  proto- 
tjrpe  of  many  a  perple.xed  student 
struggling  to  obtain  a  glorified  diplo¬ 
ma  beneath  the  ponderous  weight  of 
accumulated  fact  and  formula.  Found 
readily  accessible  today  in  textbook 
and  classroom  lesson,  subject-matter 
has  become  a  ready-made  product,  so 


well  thought  out  by  previous  genera¬ 
tions  of  scholars  that  all  of  a  pupil’s 
time  can  be  spent  in  attempting  to  re¬ 
think  the  thoughts  of  others.  There 
is  such  an  abundance  of  canned  food 
for  thought  that  the  natural  appetite 
of  youthful  curiosity  can  easily  be¬ 
come  jaded. 

It  is  not  the  place  of  adults,  be  they 
parents  or  teachers,  to  superimpose  a 
body  of  preconceived  ideas  and  as¬ 
sembled  information  upon  youthful 
candidates  for  knowledge,  but  rather 
to  encourage  them  to  do  their  own 
thinking  and  exploring  after  truth. 
To  revise  the  curriculum  with  thought 
as  its  basis  rather  than  subject  will 
revitalize  it.  A  subject  can  easily  be¬ 
come  static.  “Let’s  drop  the  subject” 
is  a  common  colloquialism.  Why  ? 
The  reasons  are  too  evident  for  enu¬ 
meration.  Everyone  knows  that  there 
are  occasions  when  a  certain  subject 
is  out-of-place,  sometimes  even  harm¬ 
ful.  But  as  for  thought,  it  cannot  be 
dropped,  being,  as  it  is,  the  essence  of 
life.  A  man  can  live  his  span  of  years 
with  little  knowledge  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  subject,  but  he  cannot  live  without 
exercising  to  some  degree  his  capacity 
to  think.  Thinking  is  as  essential  to 
the  rational  nature  of  man  as  breath¬ 
ing  is  to  the  physical.  The  savage 
with  no  understanding  of  the  most 
rudimentary  forms  of  learning,  with 
no  knowledge  of  subjects  other  than 
those  which  go  into  the  fashioning  of 
his  environment,  nevertheless  thinks. 
Of  course,  his  thinking  is  no  more 
comparable  to  that  of  civilized  man 
than  are  the  first  mental  responses  of 
the  infant  to  his  surroundings  similar 
to  the  abstract  reasoning  of  a  master 
scientist.  Yet  in  each  case  the  urge 
to  think  is  present.  If  the  curriculum 
is  to  look  to  thought-matter  for  its 
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source  of  supply,  it  will  find  a  far 
wider  selection  of  materials  than  if 
it  utilizes  only  subject-matter.  What 
the  child  observes  about  men  and 
things,  what  he  hears,  what  he  feels, 
what  he  reads,  what  he  thinks,  what 
he  plays,  in  fact,  whatever  goes  into 
the  making  of  his  daily  experience 
becomes  thought-matter  for  him. 

The  belief  that  learning  should  be 
personal,  not  aloof,  a  process  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  the  child,  has 
given  rise  to  the  unit-of-experience 
idea ;  that  is,  the  belief  that  the  child 
should  see  some  connection  between  his 
lessons  and  his  out-of-school  life.  “The 
proponents  of  this  newer  tvpe  of  cur¬ 
riculum,”  writes  Dr.  Kilpatrick,®  “are 
not  indifferent  to  subject-matter;  they 
need  it  and  expect  to  use  it  .  .  .  in  a 
different  way.  .  .  .  Where  things  are 
sought  and  used  b(*cause  a  life  situa¬ 
tion  inherently  calls  for  them,  they 
are  better  learned.”  It  takes  no  mem- 
l)er  of  the  teaching  profession  to  real¬ 
ize  that  the  ideal  learning  situation 
first  provides  an  urgent  need  to  know. 
There  must  be  a  car  available  Ix'fore 
one  has  the  incentive  to  master  the 
technique  of  shifting  gears.  The  loca¬ 
tion  of  an  unfamiliar  city  street  be¬ 
comes  a  learning  situation  only  when 
the  need  of  finding  a  particular  resi¬ 
dence  makes  it  so.  What  dates  are 
most  readily  memorized  ?  Certainly 
our  own  birthdates  are  more  meaning¬ 
ful  than  are  those  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln.  It  is  more  conducive  to  mari¬ 
tal  harmony  that  the  husband  remem¬ 
ber  the  day  and  the  month  of  his  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary  than  that  he  know 
the  year  of  Columbus’s  arrival  on 
American  shores.  Adding  one’s  golf 
score  or  subtracting  the  cost  of  a  hos¬ 
pital  bill  from  one’s  salary  check  gives 


decided  zest  to  the  working  out  of  a 
simple  arithmetical  exercise.  “Our 
intellectual  and  active  powers,”  writes 
Emerson,  “increase  with  our  affection. 
The  scholar  sits  down  to  write,  and 
all  his  years  of  meditation  do  not  fur¬ 
nish  him  with  one  good  thought  or 
happy  expression,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  write  a  letter  to  a  friend  —  and 
forthwith  troops  of  gentle  thoughts  in¬ 
vest  themselves,  on  every  hand,  with 
chosen  words.”  If  the  curriculum  can 
l)e  so  expanded  as  to  humanize  and 
emotionalize  all  learning,  then  the 
problem  of  the  unruly  boy  and  the 
indifferent  girl  will  largely  disappear. 
The  advocates  of  the  unit-of-experience 
plan  of  instruction  seek  to  provide 
just  such  learning  stimuli.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  John  Dewey,^  it  is  a  “prejudi¬ 
cial  notion”  to  maintain  “that  there 
is  some  gap  between  the  child’s  expe¬ 
rience  and  the  various  forms  of  sul)- 
ject-matter  that  make  up  the  course 
of  study. 

It  is  the  teacher  who  must  be  the 
one  to  combat  this  prejudice,  for  how¬ 
ever  eminent  may  be  the  leaders  of  a 
new  school  of  educational  philosophy 
and  however  idealistic  may  be  their 
theories,  it  is  to  the  undistinguished 
teacher  they  must  look  to  test  out  the 
practicability  of  their  ideas  in  the  lab- 
orators'  of  his  classroom.  If  the  teach¬ 
er  is  honestly  and  impersonally  to 
analyze  his  courses  in  terms  of  their 
vital  significance  in  the  lives  of  his 
})upils,  he  should  not  In'  forced  into 
the  position  of  an  apologist  or  a  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  defense  through  the  fear 
that  his  subject’s  falling  into  disre¬ 
pute  will  react  unfavorably  on  his  own 
position.  He  must  not  be  haunted  by 
the  fear  that  he  may  be  thinking  him¬ 
self  out  of  a  job.  Only  with  the  assiir- 


3  "Edui-atlon  for  a  ChanplnR  Civilization,”  William  H.  Kilpatrick.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1927, 
pp.  133,  134. 

4  "The  Child  and  the  Curriculum,"  John  Dewey.  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  V,  The 
Unlver.'slty  of  Chloaffo  Tress,  1902. 
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ance  that  he  will  have  a  place  in  the 
new  scheme  of  things,  even  if  his  pet 
subject  may  not,  can  he  be  expected 
to  detect  the  weak  spots  which  he  alone 
can  see  glaringly  revealed  in  tlie  white 
light  of  his  pupils’  frank  conmient  and 
*  spontaneous  reactions.  Few  teachers 
will  ever  be  led  by  mistaken  zeal  to  go 
to  foolish  extremes.  Flights  of  theory 
can  never  lift  them  far  above  the 
ground  of  daily  practice.  They  are 
too  close  to  tho  practical  ever  to  be¬ 
come  very  impractical.  They  will  al¬ 
ways  remain  the  great  stabilizing 
force  in  the  public  school  sytsem.  The 
‘  I  .  ''fact  is,  after  as  many  as  fifteen  or 
■  '  *  -twenty  years  of  satisfactory  service  in 
;  y't  behalf  of  the  nation’s  children,  a  new 
;  ^  ^  deal  in  educational  practice  is  apt  to 
=  A  seem  foolhardy  to  him.  He  is  inclined 
to  be  too  conservative  rather  than  too 
liberal.  There  is  even  the  conscien¬ 
tious  pedagogue  who,  in  his  interest 
in  the  job  he  is  doing,  sees,  not  a  group 
of  studies,  which,  as  a  unit,  is  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  development  of  his 
pupils,  but  his  own  subject  looming 
up  over  the  others  in  mountainlike 
importance.  It  has  become  to  him  a 
Procrustean  bed,  which  the  student 
must  be  forcibly,  if  need  be  painfully, 
stretched  to  fit.  This  narrowing  of 
interests  and  concentration  of  purpose 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  teacher  alone; 

I  it  is  typical  of  many  adults  who  have 
made  up  their  minds  concerning  what 
is  worthwhile  in  life  and  what  is  not. 
They  have  decided  to  subscribe  to  this 
political  platform,  not  that;  to  believe 
j  in  this  religious  creed;  to  follow  this 
j  career;  to  enjoy  this  type  of  amuse¬ 
ment  in  their  leisure  hours.  The  older 
:  ^  they  grow,  the  less  apt  are  they  to 

j  .  ^change  their  minds,  the  more  ‘^set  in 
5^  their  ways”  they  become. 

/  The  mind  of  youth,  on  the  other 
^  hand,  is  not  “made  up”  but  rather  in 
the  process  of  being  made.  It  is  un¬ 


certain,  questioning,  changeable,  rest¬ 
less,  reckless,  susceptible.  A  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  the  older  mind  with  the 
younger,  of  teacher  point-of-view  with 
pupil  point-of-view,  is  the  first  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  wise  planning  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  program,  since  “crabbed  age 
and  youth  cannot  live  together.”  This 
means  that  the  teacher,  with  his  feet 
securely  upon  the  ground,  should  not 
have  his  eyes  there  also,  lest  he  fail 
to  observe  the  signs  of  the  times.  The 
teacher  may  well  emulate  the  scien¬ 
tist.  A  blind  acceptance  of  untried 
theories  under  the  delusion  that  be¬ 
cause  they  are  new  they  must  be  pro¬ 
gressive  and  therefore  commendable  is 
no  more  to  be  admired  that  a  dis¬ 
gruntled  rejection  of  fresh  thought  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  immediately  applicable 
to  the  orderly  scheme  of  things  as 
they  are.  The  teacher  who  resists 
change  is  pitting  his  puny  strength 
against  an  irresistible  force.  He 
should  cultivate  the  scientific  mind 
which  tests,  observes,  retests,  and  sus¬ 
pends  judgment  until  the  period  of 
experimentation  has  yielded  definite 
results.  With  an  open  mind  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  examine  new  ideas  of  edu¬ 
cational  procedure,  the  teacher  of  vi¬ 
sion  and  resource  will  be  ready  to 
adjust  himself  to  a  changing  curricu¬ 
lum  provided  he  is  given  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  in  which  to  do  so. 

Just  what  changes  will  ultimately 
result  from  the  enlarged  view  of  the 
scope  of  education  can  only  be  sur¬ 
mised,  for  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 
But  one  can  hazard  the  prophecy  that 
in  the  heroic  struggle  of  each  subject 
to  survive,  there  will  be,  as  is  the  way 
with  nature,  a  survival  of  the  fittest 
qualities  of  each, — fittest,  that  is,  to 
minister  to  the  body,  mind,  and  heart 
of  youth,  that  he  may  increase,  not 
only  in  wisdom  but  also  in  “stature 
and  in  favor  with  Ood  and  man.” 


“PLACE  LITERATURE”  IN  THE  SOUTHLAND 

Minna  Hansen 

CHICAGO.  IIXJNOIS 

The  trip  here  ie$cribed  all  too  briefly  by  Miss  Hansen  is  one  which  may  well  be 
emulated  by  many  teachers  of  American  literature,  especially  by  teachers  in  New 
Mngland  schools  and  colleges.  The  Editor  of  this  month’s  “Education”  has  for  several 
years  taken  groups  of  teachers  to  London  to  study  English  Literafure  in  the  city 
where  so  much  of  it  has  been  written,  and  is  convinced  that  this  is  the  most  effective 
way  of  preparing  to  teach  this  subfect. 

The  purpose  of  conducting  this  of  the  writer  or  on  his  political  serv- 
field  trip  to  the  South  was  to  ice.  As  we  neared  the  birthplace  or 
widen  the  interests  of  a  group  of  the  home  of  an  author,  we  stopped  to 
college  students  and  teachers.  Ovei^  visit  the  points  of  interest  in  the  town, 
street  has  said  in  his  book,  A  Guide  Our  first  stopping  place  w’as  at  West 
to  Civilized  Loafing:  Salem,  Wisconsin,  the  birthplace  of 

“How  many  a  dunce  who  is  sent  to  Hamlin  Garland,  whom  most  of  the 

group  knew  about.  Another  Wiscon- 

Excels  the  dunce  who  is  left  at  home. 

I  feel  very  much  that  travel  broadens  Thornton  Wilder 

the  point  of  view  of  our  teachers  and 

they  go  back  to  their  work  better  pre-  p.^ 

pared  to  meet  the  class  after  having  portrays  characters 

had  these  experiencee.  ^  ^  known  in  Madison.  Mias  Morrow  has 

In  making  plans  for  this  trip  the  ]iy.^  in  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  where 

outstanding  points  of  interest  in  the  ^'c  stopped  during  the  second  day  of 
field  of  history,  geography,  and  litera-  travelling. 

ture  were  given  consideration  a^rd-  ^hat  day  we  also  stopped  in  Daven- 
ing  to  the  tastes  of  the  mdividua  .  p„rt,  Iowa,  the  one-time  home  of  Alice 
However  It  is  purposed  now  to  think 

only  of  those  places  which  have  liter-  py^nch  was  an  ardent 

ary  interest.  writer  from  1887  to  1917.  She  was 

The  literature  was  what  we  might  „„  gn,iyc  member  of  the  Allied  Arts 
call  “place  literature.”  In  consider-  .Vssociation  of  Davenport, 
ing  the  value  of  “place  literature,”  we  nnyenport  is  the  home  of  Susan 
recognire  tlic  fact  that  a  writers  hav-  yeal  life  is  Mrs.  Nor- 

ing  lieen  iKirii  m  a  certain  locality  is  man  11.  Matson.  Miss  Glaspcll  at- 
rcally  only  an  act  of  Providence  rath-  ,ende<l  Drake  Fniversity,  and  was 
or  than  any  reflection  on  the  author  s  l,(.e|.  State  House  and  legislative  re- 
pcrsoiial  good  taste.  However,  it  is  ond  the  Capital 

interesting  to  know  the  environment  jv,  Jfoines,  Iowa.  In  her  play, 
ill  which  an  author  has  lived,  as  this  “Allison’s  House,”  she  writes  aboit 
is  usually  reflected  in  his  writings.  ,m  bouse  which  is  still  standing 
Southern  literature,  like  any  other  in  Davenport  on  the  banks  of  the 
‘^place  literature,”  must  be  considered  Mississippi  River, 
on  its  merits,  and  not  on  the  kinship  The  night  of  the  second  day  we 
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Stayed  at  the  Mark  Twain  Hotel  in 
Hannibal,  Missouri.  Hannibal  had 
celebrated  the  Mark  Twain  Centen¬ 
nial  the  preceding  summer,  and  the 
whole  town  was  “Mark  Twain  con¬ 
scious.” 

To  the  lovers  of  Mark  Twain,  Han¬ 
nibal  was  like  a  shrine.  There  was 
the  cave  in  which  Tom  and  Becky 
were  lost,  and  where  the  gold  was 
found;  the  old  swimming  hole;  Jack- 
son  Island  where  Tom  Sawyer,  the 
Black  Avenger,  Huck  Finn,  the  Red 
Handed,  and  Joe  Harper,  the  Terror 
of  the  Seas,  all  went  to  become  pirates. 

In  the  town  of  Hannibal  is  the 
building  where  Samuel  Clemens 
learned  the  printer’s  trade,  and  the 
house  which  was  the  boyhood  home  of 
Mark  Twain.  Across  the  street  is  the 
home  of  Betty  Thatcher.  Indeed  the 
whole  story  of  the  boys’  lives  seemed 
very  real. 

In  Memphis  we  learned  of  Anne 
Goodwin  Winslow,  who  has  written 
verse  since  1922.  She  writes  for 
Freeman,  and  for  the  North  American 
Review. 

Miss  Sanders,  who  was  my  hostess 
in  Memphis,  told  us  to  be  sure  to  read 
So  Red  the  Rose.  “And  you  all  must 
be  sure  to  read  Gone  With  the  Wind. 
1  have  just  started  it  and  think  it  is 
very  well  written,  ^liss  Mitchell  has 
done  splendidly  wdth  the  negro  dia¬ 
lect.  It  is  something  so  few  people 
can  do  on  paper.”  I  was  told  the  same 
by  the  government  park  service  guide 
who  was  with  us  at  Vicksburg  Mili¬ 
tary  Park. 

From  Memphis  we  went  on  through 
the  Cajun  Country,  and  here  was 
brought  to  our  minds  the  tales  told  in 
Stars  Fell  on  Alabama. 

Just  before  coming  into  the  Cajun 
Country  we  had  gone  through  a  sec¬ 


tion  where  eighty  percent  of  the  people 
were  negroes.  I  made  several  fruit¬ 
less  inquiries  about  negroes  as  writers. 
One  man  who  is  Director  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Barge  Lines  said,  “Yes,  you  will 
find  many  good  writers  among  the 
negroes,  but  they  do  not  live  in  the 
South.  There  are  five  good  negro 
WTiters  in  Harlem  to  every  one  found 
in  all  the  1  fourteen  Southern  States 
put  together.” 

From  the  Cajun  Country,  and  es¬ 
pecially  after  leaving  Alexandria, 
Louisiana,  we  came  to  the  region 
around  the  Bayou  Teche  which  is 
called  the  “Evangeline  Country.”  In 
conversation  with  a  descendant  of 
Evangeline,  who  in  real  life  is  Emme¬ 
line  La  Biche,  we  learned  the  story  as 
it  is  told  by  the  Acadians.  The  story 
of  Evangeline  traveled  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  to  New  England  by  way  of  Can¬ 
ada  by  word  of  mouth.  It  finally 
reached  Hawthorne,  who  did  not  care 
to  use  it  for  a  romance.  It  was  by 
him  turned  over  to  Longfellow,  who 
used  the  story  for  his  poem  published 
in  1847. 

The  tendeniess  with  which  T>ong- 
fellow  handled  the  pathos  has  appealed 
to  a  wider  variety  of  readers  than  such 
as  Hawthorne’s  might  have  done. 
The  language  of  Evangeline,  like  the 
language  of  our  host,  is  pure,  sweet, 
and  melodious.  Although  our  host 
declared  that  Evangeline  had  found 
Gabriel  on  the  Bayou  instead  of  in 
I’hiladelphia  as  Longfellow  tells  the 
story,  he  said  the  legend  is  really 
founded  on  a  national  legend  which 
has  kept  alive  the  memory  of  an  epi¬ 
sode  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
forgotten. 

About  three  miles  from  St.  Martins¬ 
ville  is  the  Tx)ngfellow-EvangeHne 
Park.  It  has  an  extent  of  three  hun- 
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dred  acres  and  is  the  first  state  park 
to  be  founded  in  Louisiana.  Here  is 
the  “Beau  Basin”  where  Gabriel 
(Louis  Arceneaux)  settled  with  his 
new  love  before  the  return  of  Evange¬ 
line  while  on  her  search  for  him.  A 
replica  of  the  house  in  which  they 
lived  is  under  construction. 

In  St.  Martinsville  itself  is  the 
Evangeline  Oak  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bayou  Teche.  It  is  “America’s  Most 
Famous  Tree”  where  Evangeline  met 
her  faithless  lover,  and  where  the  Aca- 
dians  landed  in  1765.  Back  of  the 
church  which  was  built  the  same  year 
if  a  statue  over  the  grave  of  Evange¬ 
line  (Emmeline  La  Biche). 

At  Baton  Rouge  is  the  boyhood 
home  of  Lyle  Saxon,  the  best  writer 
of  Southern  stories  today.  He  was 


1 

feature  writer  for  New  Orleans  news-  ^ 
papers  from  1918  to  1926,  but  now 
spends  most  of  his  time  writing  about 
New  Orleans  and  Louisiana.  He  has 
l)een  given  the  O’llenry  ^lemorial 
Prize  and  the  O’Brien  Awards,  which 
he  well  deserves  for  his  vivid  descrip¬ 
tions  written  in  a  popular  vein,  yet 
with  very  authentic  material.  Among 
Ills  Ixioks  which  our  group  enjoyed  the  ’ 
most  were,  Fabulous  New  Orleans,  ' 
Old  Louisiana,  and  La  Fitte,  the  Pi-  , 
rate.  j 

Although  I  feel  that  most  field  trips  ! 
(and  this  one  is  no  exception)  are 
more  profitable  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  study  of  history  and  geography,  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  members  of  our 
group  gained  a  deep  and  lasting  under¬ 
standing  of  \^Titings  from  the  South¬ 
ern  point  of  view. 


A  YEAH  WITH  OUR  NATIVE-BORN  ILLITERATES 

Mbs.  Lucile  Foster 

DECATUR,  lLi.INOIS 

Here  i$  an  unusual  article,  packed  with  human  interest.  The  reading  oj  it  makes  our 
own  tasks  seem  how  small  in  comparison! 


IT  was  a  hot  day  in  July,  1937,  when 
the  new  teacher  for  illiterates 
started  out  to  secure  pupils. 
“There  is  no  definite  plan  mapped 
out  for  us  either  for  securing  pupils 
or  teaching  them  after  they  have  been 
secured,”  said  the  county  administra¬ 
tor  with  a  smile.  “Go  ahead  and  see 
what  yon  can  do.” 

The  teacher  walked  buoyantly  along. 
“Eight  years  in  our  public  schools 
and  a  sulistantial  background  of  train¬ 
ing  ought  to  make  this  work  easy. 
These  people  who  must  have  an  idea 
of  life  upon  which  to  build  would,  in 
fact,  make  the  work  very  easy,”  mused 
the  teacher  as  she  strode  along  toward 
the  industrial  center  of  the  city. 


Shacks  along  railroads,  unkempt  wom¬ 
en,  loafing  men  and  screaming  chil¬ 
dren  began  to  make  their  appearance. 

Upon  a  porch  crumbling  with  age 
and  looking  out  upon  a  yard  filled 
with  debris  sat  a  ragged,  dirty  negro 
woman  chewing  tobacco. 

“At  least,”  thought  the  teacher, 
“there  is  a  need  of  some  kind  here,”  i 
and  she  approached  the  woman. 

A  scowl  l)egan  to  appear  upon  her 
face  and  she  growled,  “What  you  want,  ^ 
woman  ?” 

The  teacher  smiled  and  explained  [ 
her  mission,  being  interrupted  many 
times  by  remarks  as,  “Huh,  why  foh 
dey  do  it?  Does  de  goberment  want 
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money  ?  I  hain’t  got  no  money  I  tells  materials,  and  Monday  started  out 


yuh.” 

As  the  teacher  talked,  the  woman’s 
attitude  seemed  a  bit  more  friendly 
and  the  teacher  sat  down  upon  the 
porch  and  continued  the  “thawing  out” 
process  while  the  w’oman  picked  up 
cigarette  stubs  here  and  there,  on  the 
porcli,  opened  them  and  put  their  con¬ 
tents  into  her  mouth.  Before  she  left, 
the  teacher  had  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  four  people  who  could  not 
read  nor  write. 

As  she  Avalked  along  to  find  these 
nnw  people  she  j^essed  a  house  with  at 
least  five  men  upon  the  porch. 

“Oh,”  she  thought,  “one  visit  and 
it  will  reach  five  people,”  so  she  opened 
the  hingelefs  gate  and  entered. 

Loud  guflFaws  greeted  her  as  a  huge 
police  dog  lunged  from  some  unseen 
place,  but  the  teacher,  a  dog  lover,  was 
not  afraid  and  kept  on  toward  the 
porch.  As  she  talked,  her  audience 
became  quiet  and  rockers  ceased  to 
move.  On  the  walk  were  four  men 
who  were  told  to  come  and  hear  what 
“de  gubment  lady”  had  to  say.  Be¬ 
fore  long  twenty  had  gathered  in  that 
yard  and  the  teacher  stood  on  the 
porch  alone.  For  two  hours  she  re¬ 
mained,  answering  questions,  showing 
samples  of  writing,  solving  problems 
for  skeptics  and  adding  columns  of 
figures.  Finally,  she  said  she  would 
start  her  class  in  a  few  days  and  was 
ready  to  take  names  for  enrollment. 
There  was  a  surge  toward  the  gate  but 
one  woman  of  the  three  who  remained 
said  her  house  might  be  used  for  the 
first  class. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  ten  names 
of  prospective  students  had  been  se¬ 
cured  and  the  teacher  felt  happy.  She 
made  out  her  course  of  study,  outlined 
plans  for  her  work  raided  her  attic  for 


ready  to  teach. 

As  she  reached  the  district,  she  no¬ 
ticed  that  there  seemed  to  be  fewer 
people  about  and  that  porches  seen  a 
block  away  full  of  people  were  sud¬ 
denly  cleared  when  she  reached  them, 
but  this  gave  her  no  foreboding  of 
trouble  and  she  kept  on  to  the  house 
at  which  her  first  class  was  to  be  gath¬ 
ered. 

When  she  arrived  the  woman  who 
met  her  took  no  time  for  greeting  but 
surly  announced,  “Dey  isn’t  going  to 
be  no  school.  We  doan  want  one.” 

The  teacher,  using  all  the  tact  at 
her  command,  tried  to  find  out  the 
reason  for  this  change  in  plan,  but  to 
no  avail.  Everywhere  throughout  the 
district  there  were  most  attentive 
listeners  but  none  wanted  actually  to 
attend  the  class. 

At  the  end  of  three  w’eeks  of  hard 
work  the  teacher  began  to  feel  a  severe 
twinge  of  discouragement.  Why  did 
they  listen  to  her  with  unconcealed 
interest  and  yet  refuse  to  form  classes  ? 
Surely  there  must  be  something  she 
did  not  understand  in  handling  this 
situation.  Methods,  pedagogy,  mate¬ 
rials  and  everything  were  thrown  into 
the  background  and  she  rolled  up  her 
sleeves,  literally,  and  set  out  deter¬ 
mined  to  find  out  what  was  wrong 
with  her  tactics.  She  analyzed  her¬ 
self  as  never  before  and  then  started 
out  early  one  morning. 

As  the  noon  hour  approached,  the 
sun  shone  with  a  particular  fierceness 
and  she  longed  to  rest  under  the  cool 
shade  of  a  tree.  There  were  no  trees 
to  be  found  but  on  a  little  porch  across 
the  street  sat  an  aged  negro  woman, 
watching  her  intently. 

“May  I  sit  on  your  porch  awhile  to 
rest?”  asked  the  teacher. 
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The  old  woman  was  clean,  her  home 
was  neat  and  her  black  eyes  seemed  to 
hold  much  more  intelligence  than  any 
of  the  negroes  who  had  been  inter¬ 
viewed.  She  was  very  hospitable  and 
said  if  she  had  some  crackers  and  a 
lemon  she  would  give  the  teacher  some 
refreshment.  Immediately  the  teach¬ 
er’s  hat  was  on  and  she  was  off  to  the 
store.  Aunt  Mollie  (as  she  was  later 
called  and  who  became  the  teacher’s 
anchor  in  many  a  turbulent  storm) 
and  the  teacher  ate  crackers  and  drank 
lemonade  together  while  the  teacher 
told  her  about  this  great,  new  work, 
the  attitude  of  her  prospective  pupils 
and  her  keen  desire  to  help  them. 
Aunt  Mollie’s  questions  were  many 
but  they  were  sensible  and  to  the  point. 
She  cleared  away  the  glasses  and  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  teacher  with  a  large 
battered  garden  hat  upon  her  head  and 
commanded,  “Come  along  now,  we’re 
going  out  to  get  you  pupils.” 

Along  the  street  together  they  went. 
Aunt  Mollie’s  friendship  seemed  to  be 
valued  and  she  did  not  mince  words. 
A  class  of  ten  was  again  formed  and 
that  afternoon  the  teaching  began  with 
Aunt  Mollie  looking  on. 

The  friendship  between  Aunt  Mollie 
and  the  teacher  grew  and  she  discov¬ 
ered  that  Aunt  Mollie  was  a  political 
leader  in  that  section  of  the  city  and 
much  respt'ctcd.  She  also  found  the 
solution  to  her  trouble  in  forming 
classes.  They  feared  that  she  was  a 
government  spy.  Just  what  she  was 
to  spy  or  why  she  was  to  spy  upon 
these  inoffensive  blacks  she  has  never 
found  out  and  she  doubts  if  they  had 
reasoned  any  farther. 

The  classes  have  grown  to  thirty- 
eight  interested  and  interesting  men 
and  women.  All  classes  are  held  in 
the  basement  of  a  public  school.  Heads 


of  industrial  concerns  were  inter¬ 
viewed  for  names  and  addresses  of 
illiterates  and  near  illiterates  with  the 
hope  that  more  whites  might  be  added 
to  the  small  number  of  whites  now  en¬ 
rolled.  Home  after  home  was  called 
upon.  Grocers  were  interviewed  with 
the  hope  that  names  might  be  secured 
of  those  who  could  not  sign  their  or¬ 
ders.  Some  returns  were  secured  in 
this  way. 

Recently,  the  teacher  again  made 
the  rounds  of  groceries  hoping  new 
names  might  be  secured  and  perhaps 
some  whites  added  to  her  enrollment 
The  grocer’s  reply  was,  “Lady,  we  did 
used  to  have  a  bunch  of  niggers  here 
in  this  district  who  couldn’t  sign  their  ' 
names  but  be  gee,  the  last  time  the 
whole  dern  lot  signed  her  up.  Don’t 
know  where  they  learned  to  write,  sure 
don’t.”  This  is  near  the  district 
where  she  works. 

The  suspicious  attitude  of  these 
people  still  remains  much  to  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  the  teacher  who  has 
had  some  more  sad  experiences  from 
it.  One  day  she  was  asked  to  take  a 
new  teacher  with  her  to  watch  the 
w’ork.  As  the  young  man  and  the 
teacher  walked  along,  she  saw  curtains 
slyly  pulled  aside  and  doors  just  clo^ 
ing  but  she  had  no  real  foreboding  of 
the  results. 

At  every  home  where  the  lesson  was 
to  bo  given  came  the  same  greeting 
from  a  door  out  of  which  only  half  of 
a  black  face  could  be  seen.  “Dey  ain’t 
a  goiii’  to  be  no  school  heah  today.” 
The  teacher,  full  of  chagrin,  had  to 
ask  the  young  man  to  meet  her  next 
day  and  promised  him  better  results. 
After  he  had  gone,  she  readily  gained 
admittance  to  these  homes  w’here  she 
‘•howed  her  disappointment  and  asked 
if  she  might  bring  the  young  man 
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ggain  and  that  he  wasn’t  coming  to 
gee  them  but  to  see  how  the  teacher 
taught  them  as  he,  too,  wished  to 
teach.  Reluctantly,  one  woman  agreed 
to  allow  him  to  enter  her  home  and 
the  teacher  felt  better  over  this  small 
beginning  of  education  in  another 
way. 

On  her  way  home  she  was  given  a 
message  by  a  small  urchin  to  go  to 
Aunt  Mollie’s  at  once,  “Child,  you 
must  not  bring  strange  men  in  our 
houses  to  see  how  little  we  know.  Any¬ 
way  the  folks  say  he  sure  looks  like 
a  spy.” 

Down  went  the  teacher’s  enthusi¬ 
asm  as  she  tried  to  explain  to  Aunt 
Mollie.  However,  the  promise  had 
been  given  to  the  young  man  and  the 
class  arranged,  so  the  teacher  went 
ahead.  She  sincerely  hopes  that  she 
may  never  again  experience  such  em¬ 
barrassment  I 

Not  a  pupil  could  write  and  not  a 
pupil  knew  a  word  on  the  flash  cards ! 
Not  a  thing  was  done  and  as  the 
teacher’s  face  giew  red  with  mortifi¬ 
cation  there  came  a  sly  pat  on  her 
hand  from  one,  a  slight  squeeze  on  her 
arm  or  a  wink  from  another  when  the 
attention  of  the  young  man  was  di¬ 
rected  elsewhere  and  to  make  a  fin¬ 
ished  product  of  the  affair  it  ended 
with  one  large  negro’s  relating  how 
many  people  they  had  killed  in  that 
neighborhood  in  the  last  ten  years  for 
“snoopin,”-  and  one  woman’s  swagger¬ 
ing  and  smoking  a  cigarette  and  blow¬ 
ing  the  smoke  at  him  in  a  “vamping” 
manner. 

Instead  of  giving  encouragement  to 
the  new  recruit  the  teacher  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  putting  fright  into  him  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  repeatedly  told 
her  on  the  way  home  that  he  would 
not  for  a  thousand  dollars  go  into  that 


neighborhood  again  and  that  her  life 
was  surely  endangered. 

What  a  world  of  work  still  lays  be¬ 
fore  the  teacher  I  These  illiterate 
blacks,  many  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Brownsville,  Tennessee,  are  full  of 
superstition  and  suspicious  of  every 
newcomer.  The  teacher  is  now  an  ac¬ 
cepted  member  and  many  times  has 
been  a  privileged  guest  at  the  church 
where  the  most  primitive  funeral  serv¬ 
ices  are  held.  No  other  white  person, 
to  her  knowledge,  has  attended  these 
services  except  perhaps  the  undertaker 
who  stands  outside  most  of  the  time — 
whether  by  request  or  not,  she  does 
not  know.  She  always  has  a  seat  re¬ 
served  among  the  mourners  where  the 
swaying  and  queer  contortions  of  the 
mourners  and  friends  are  observed 
with  much  interest  and  has  learned 
that  these  ceremonies  go  back  to  be¬ 
fore  slavery  times.  The  songs  are  all 
chanted  in  what  seems  to  the  teacher 
a  repetition  of  the  chants  in  the  trav¬ 
elogues  of  the  African  negroes  of  the 
movies. 

The  teacher  has  closed  the  eyes  of 
their  dead,  waited  upon  their  sick  and 
tried  to  help  the  distressed  in  every 
way  she  is  able  and  now  they  come  to 
her  freely  with  their  troubles  and  wor¬ 
ries.  Through  these  channels  she 
hopes  she  has  won  their  confidence. 

Public  school  teaching  is  far  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  children  come  from 
homes  where  the  foundation  and  ideas 
of  life  are  practically  the  same.  The 
teacher  is  not  very  often  on  unfamiliar 
ground,  but  what  a  wealth  of  informa¬ 
tion  the  illiterates  have  amassed,  some 
true,  some  false,  before  they  come  to 
school.  She  is  astounded  at  their 
knowledge  of  one  thing  and  is  amazed 
at  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  another. 
Constantly  is  she  treading  on  new 
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ground,  never  knowing  what  turn  the 
lesson  may  take. 

The  four  men,  for  instance,  who 
learned  beginning  fractions  from  a 
paper  valve  resembling  the  one  at  the 
factory.  They  explained  that  “Pete” 
at  some  far  point  in  the  factory  tele¬ 
phones  the  directions,  “Turn  her  on 
V^”  or  “Turn  her  back  all  regu¬ 
lating  a  supply  of  steam.  A  valve 
disk  was  made  with  the  marking 
1/4  etc.  It  revolved  upon  a  pin.  One 
man  was  “Pete”  and  he  gave  direc¬ 
tions  while  one  turned  it  according  to 
direction  given.  They  saw  that  Y* 
plus  y2  equals  2/2  or  one  whole  turn 
and  that  ^  was  less  than  y^  etc.  One 
man  said,  “I  don’t  need  to  look  at 
those  numbers  now  for  I  know  how  to 
turn  her.  I  know  now  what  Pete 
means.”  Teach  fractions  before  whole 
numbers  ?  Yes,  and  many  other  queer 
things. 

Then  there  is  the  story  of  Sam’s 
remarkable  ability  in  arithmetic.  One 
w’hole  afternoon  he  follow’ed  the 
teacher  about  remaining  at  a  distance 
w  here  she  couldn’t  speak  to  him.  As 
she  turned  the  comer  for  home  he 
came  up  to  her  and  said,  “Teacher, 
do  you  all  teach  a  man  to  figger  and 
to  count  ?”  Upon  receiving  an  affirm¬ 
ative  reply  he  said,  “Will  you  all  learn 
me  ?  But  ah  doan  want  to  learn  with 
all  them  other  niggahs.” 

The  teacher  arranged  to  go  to  his 
home  before  her  classes,  thinking  that 
later  he  would  consent  to  enter  a  class, 
llis  progress  W’as  phenomenal!  He 
sweated,  he  swore  and  he  stuck  out 
his  tongue  as  he  mastered  all  the  addi¬ 
tion  and  subtraction  facts  and  six 
tables  in  multiplication.  The  teacher 
marveled  to  herself  at  this  eagerness 
for  education  and  had  visions  of  great 
things  for  Sam.  One  day  he  looked 


up  from  his  work  and  said,  “Teacher, 
I’se  going  to  learn  to  figger  or  die. 
Dat  d — n  Joe  Walker  has  been  a- 
cheaten  me  at  craps  foh  a  whole  yeah 
and  I’se  goin  to  beat  him  fore  I  goes 
home  to  Tennessee.” 

The  teacher’s  ideals  fell  a  bit  but 
she  learned  about  craps  and  defiantly 
she  confides  that  she  did  not  try  to 
keep  dow'n  a  feeling  of  keen  triumph 
and  joy  w’hen  Sam  called  across  the 
street  to  her,  “Hey,  hey,  teacher,  I 
shore  cleaned  him  last  night.”  She 
w^as  delighted  that  he  had  “cleaned” 
Jot*.  Xot  moral?  Well,  [)erhaps  not, 
but  the  gain  overbalanced  it. 

Sam  went  back  to  Tennessee  more 
able  to  take  his  place  in  the  w’orld, 
although  he  may  “clean”  his  compan-  ^ 
ions  there  on  craps.  If  he  had  re¬ 
mained,  he  w’ould  have  been  reading  ; 
the  negro  songs  (wTitten  with  so  much  j 
repetition)  that  he  so  dearly  loved  to 
sing  in  his  deep  bass,  for  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  He  stuck  un¬ 
til  he  had  attained  his  end  because  he 
supplied  his  own  motive. 

The  motives  may  be  all  the  same  —  ' 
to  learn  to  read  and  w'rite  and  “fig¬ 
ger”  but  woven  about  it  and  in  it  is  a 
I)er8onal  motive.  One  woman  wdshea 
to  learn  to  write  to  an  adored  son  far 
away.  When  her  first  letter  w'as  sent 
her  joy  knew  no  bounds. 

“My  dear  son, 

How  are  you?  I  am  well,  Biah  has 
three  kittens.  One  is  white.  Two  are 
gray.  Your  father  wants  to  see  you. 
Come  home  to  see  us.  John  has  a  job. 

With  love. 

Mother” 

From  this  letter  developed  a  Ian-  j 
guage  lesson  on  the  use  of  is  and  ar«.  I 
The  use  of  capitals  for  names,  the 
period,  the  question  mark,  the  heading 
and  ending  of  a  letter  and  addressing 
an  envelope  together  with  a  lesson  in 
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simple  addition  in  arithmetic.  It  also 
supplied  the  spelling  for  awhile. 

Later,  requests  came  to  the  teacher 
to  open  a  night  school.  An  old  store 
was  chosen.  Six  men  were  enrolled 
at  first.  They  called  for  the  teacher 
in  a  ramshackle  old  truck  with  no 
lights.  It  jolted,  it  shook,  and  it 
roared  its  way  on.  The  teacher  was 
terrified  one  night  and  shrank  farther 
into  the  comer  when  a  policeman 
stopped  it  to  inquire  about  the  tail 
light,  fearing  he  would  not  understand 
her  presence  with  six  colored  men  at 
ten  o’clock  at  night.  She  could  have 
gone  in  the  street  car  but  they  wished 
to  call  for  her  and  she  could  not  dis¬ 
appoint  them.  She  must  eat  bread 
and  sorghum  molasses  (which  she 
loathes  with  intensity)  occasionally, 
for  their  joy  is  so  genuine  when  she 
partakes. 

But  the  surrounding  of  the  night 
school  has  changed.  A  school-house 
basement  has  been  secured  with  elec¬ 
tric  lights  and  comfortable  benches 
and  blackboards  and  at  the  present 
it  has  an  attendance  of  sixteen.  Hard 
work?  Yes,  but  with  such  gratifying 


results  and  still  so  much  to  be  done. 
There  still  remains  supersensitiveness. 

One  man,  when  the  class  meets  at 
his  home,  pulls  down  his  shades  on 
the  street  side  of  the  house  and  locks 
the  doors  so  his  friends  and  neighbors 
n-oy  not  know  that  he  is  studying,  for 
1m-  has  never  jH'rmitted  them  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  fact  that  he  cannot  read  or 
write.  Another  comes  to  class  with 
his  lxx)ka  all  wrapped  in  heavy  paper 
to  deceive  folks  about  the  contents  of 
the  package. 

The  teacher  feels  a  deep  sympathy 
for  these  grownup  children  and  in 
many  cases  a  sincere  friendship  has 
arisen  between  the  pupils  and  teacher. 
She  hopes  so  earnestly  to  be  able  to 
wipe  out  many  of  their  troubles. 
They  have  not  been  the  only  ones  who 
have  learned.  She,  too,  has  learned 
almost  as  much  from  them,  our  voters, 
and  our  citizens,  these  native-born 
illiterates. 

Aunt  ^lollie  still  rocks  upon  her 
porch  and  with  her  eyes  full  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  a  smile  upon  her  lips, 
watches  these  pupils  as  they  pass  to 
and  from  the  school. 
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A  STUDY  made  recently  by  a 
committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
of  programs  of  English  organizations 
all  over  the  country  revealed  that  read¬ 
ing  was  the  topic  most  often  discussed 
at  English  teachers’  meetings  last 
year.  This  is  but  one  more  indication 
that  reading  in  its  various  aspects  is 
in  the  forefront  of  educators’  minds 
today. 

Pick  up  any  educational  journal, 
and  the  chances  are  that  you  will  find 
in  it  at  least  one  article  relating  to 
the  problem  of  reading  in  the  schools. 
Books  on  the  teaching  of  reading  are 
issuing  from  publishing  houses  in  a 
steady  stream.  Manufacturers  are 
busy  developing  various  scientific  aids 
for  the  teacher  of  reading.  Dartmouth 
College  now  includes  a  reading  test  in 
the  health  examination  given  entering 
students;  those  found  deficient  in  this 
skill  are  given  special  training. 

Since  much  of  the  recent  discussion 
of  reading  has  stressed  the  relation  of 
reading  ability  to  success  in  life  as 
well  as  to  success  in  school,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  even  laymen  have  be¬ 
come  interested  in  improving  their 
own  reading.  The  Readers’  Guide  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  has  had 
several  inquiries  about  books  on  read¬ 
ing  improvement.  The  Reading  Clinic, 
opened  in  1936  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  been  attended  by  engi¬ 
neers,  stenographers,  and  business 


people,  as  well  as  by  teachers  and 
school  children. 

Of  the  three  R’s,  reading  is  the 
only  one  that  is  holding  its  own  in 
the  educational  scheme.  The  fine, 
legible  handwriting  of  our  grand¬ 
mother’s  day  is  no  longer  an  accom¬ 
plishment  to  be  prized  when  type¬ 
writers  are  on  their  way  to  becoming 
an  accepted  household  tool.  Arifih 
metic  has  not  the  prestige  it  enjoyed 
before  the  adding,  calculating,  and 
bookkeeping-machine  era.  In  con- 
'drast,  the  need  for  reading  skill  ii 
jgreater  than  at  any  previous  time. 
|“It  is  said  that  the  high  school  pupil 

ff  today  is  required  to  read  fifteen 
imes  as  much  as  pupils  read  in  1891; 
icollege  pupils  read  five  times  as 
^uch.”^  For  the  adult,  there  are 
books  and  magazines  in  greater  quan- 
Jtity  than  ever  before. 

So  it  has  come  about  that  skimming, 
which  children  of  a  generation  ago  ; 
dared  practice  only  in  secret,  is  now 
actually  taught  as  a  technique  of  read¬ 
ing  I  And,  instead  of  being  told, 
“Don’t  race  through  that  book  and  : 
think  you’re  reading,”  children  are  ! 
urged  to  read  rapidly.  “Life  is  too 
short,  and  there  is  too  much  to  read 
for  us  to  dawdle  over  easy  reading. 
Then,  too,  the  rapid  reader  is  usually  ; 
the  most  eflScient  reader  because  he  is  i 
working  at  higher  power.”* 

Skimming  and  greater  speed  in 
reading  are  but  two  of  the  newer  con* 


1  "Teaching  High  School  Students  to  Read.”  by  Stella  S.  Center  and  Gladys  L.  Persoi^ 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  monograph.  D.  Appleton 'Century  ft  Company.  1M7. 

2  "Reading,"  in  Compton’s  Pictured  Elncyclopedla,  1938  edition. 
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cepts  of  reading  in  education  to  be 
found  in  recent  treatments  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Some  others  that  are  of  general 
interest  and  indicative  of  present 
trends  may  be  suggested  by  a  few  quo¬ 
tations. 

1.  Learning  to  read  hy  reading  to 
Itam.  “In  our  schools,  the  emphasis 
should  be  on  reading  to  learn  rather 
than  learning  to  read,”  declares  R.  A. 
Worstell,  superintendent  of  the  Noxon 
(Montana)  schools  in  Montana  Edu¬ 
cation  for  January,  1937.  “Silent 
reading  should  replace  in  large  part 
oral  reading.  Perhaps  the  outside 
reading  of  books  and  in  the  social 
studies  is  where  most  of  our  children 
really  learn  to  read. 

2.  Presentation  of  reading  to  the 
pupil  as  a  means  to  a  richer,  ftdler 
life,  rather  than  a  duty.  “The  most 
important  skill  in  reading  is  to  think 
as  well  or  better  than  the  writer,” 
states  a  new  article  on  reading,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  young  people,  in  the  1938 
Compton's  Picttired  Encyclopedia, 
written  by  Stella  S.  Center  and  Gladys 
L.  Persons,  who  have  done  pioneer 
work  in  New  York  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  in  high  school.  “Reading  can 
never  be  looked  upon  as  passive  recep¬ 
tion  of  ideas.  It  is  an  act  requiring 
constant  mental  activity  carefully  di¬ 
rected.  Reading  breathes  into  the 
reader  a  life-giving  essence  which 
should  be  translated  into  living.  To 
read  a  book  today  and  to  translate  it 
into  action  or  into  a  philosophy  of  life 
tomorrow  is  to  integrate  reading  with 
living.  To  read  a  book  and  to  let  it 
lie  without  reflection  in  the  mind  is 
to  dull  the  powers  of  the  mind.  Read¬ 
ing  is,  above  all,  a  means  of  growth.” 

3.  Relation  of  reading  ahility  and 
emotional  disturbances.  Children  with 
poor  reading  ability  frequently  are 


found  to  have  insecurity  of  home,  a 
sense  of  inferiority,  frustration,  and 
inadequacy,”  Benjamin  B.  Greenberg, 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  City  schools,  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view  in  the  New  York  Times.  “Fail¬ 
ure  in  reading  almost  invariably  has 
serious  social  and  personal  conse¬ 
quences;  numerous  types  of  malad¬ 
justment  often  arise  from  it.” 

4.  Importance  of  determining  a 
child's  reading  readiness.  “Reading 
readiness,”  wrote  Arthur  I.  Gates  and 
Guy  L.  Bond  in  the  Journal  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  for  January,  1937,  “embod¬ 
ies  a  variety  of  different  and  often 
loosely  related  factors,  each  of  which 
indicates  the  direction  for  further 
training  and  experience.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  important  that  a  teacher  be  able 
to  appraise  the  various  special  inter¬ 
ests,  abilities,  and  habits,  as  well  as 
the  constitutional  factors  which  are 
related  to  progress  in  reading.” 

5.  Improvement  possible  for  poor 
fTmders.  “Perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  single  contribution  from  the  va¬ 
ried  research  of  the  past  decade  is  to 
J>e  found  in  the  clear  demonstration 
that  nearly  all  poor  readers  can  be 
■helped  appreciably,  and  that  many  can 
.gain  effective  and  adequate  reading 
-skills,”  conclude  Paul  Witty  and 

David  Kopel  of  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  in  the  June,  1937,  English  Jour¬ 
nal.  “Another  important  contribution 
of  recent  experimentation  is  the  dem¬ 
onstration  that  the  poor  reader  usually 
displays  not  a  single  difficulty  or  par¬ 
ticular  inadequacy,  but  instead  a  ma¬ 
trix  of  poorly  integrated  developmen¬ 
tal  habits  or  conditions  which  neces¬ 
sitate  individual  case  study.” 

6.  A  broad  ba^dcground  necessary 
for  teachers  of  reading.  “Class  teach¬ 
ers  .  .  .  need  to  know  much  more 
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than  they  now  do  about  the  reading 
interests  and  tastes  of  children,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Earle  U.  Rugg,  head  of 
the  Division  of  Education,  Colorado 
State  College  of  Education,  Greeley, 
writing  in  The  Clearing  House. 
“Children  apparently  have  dual  read¬ 
ing  activities :  those  imposed  by  teach¬ 
ers,  particularly  to  realize  the  fetish 
of  ‘literature’( !)  and  scholarship, 
.  .  .  and  those  that  accord  with  the 
more  natural  interests  of  the  children 
—  their  voluntary  reading.  .  .  .  The 
teacher  should  know  first  of  all  what 
people  are  interested  in  —  and  why 
they  are  interested  in  what  they  are 
interested  in.”  Dr.  Emmett  A.  Betts, 
director  of  teacher  education.  State 
Normal  Collie,  Oswego,  New  York, 
calls  for  even  deeper  insight  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  of  reading.  “A 
knowledge  of  mental  hygiene  and 
health  is  a  part  of  the  professional 
equipment  of  master  teachers,”  he  says 


in  New  York  State  Education  for 
May,  1937.  “Since  reading  has  been 
found  to  be  one  of  the  most  disliked 
subjects  or  activities  in  the  elementary 
school,  it  is  always  necessary  to  make 
some  appraisal  of  the  attitudes  of  a 
retarded  reader.  Frequently,  such 
studies  reveal  the  wrong  conception  of 
reading  as  well  as  attitudes  of  with¬ 
drawal  or  rebellion,  dislike  for  books, 
reading  fear  and  tenseness,  and  a  num- 
lx‘r  of  compensations.” 

With  regard  to  the  teaching  of  read¬ 
ing,  it  is  conservative  to  prophesy  thii 
much:  that  there  will  be  more  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  psychological  factors  in 
the  teaching  of  reading  in  elementary 
school;  that  there  will  be  more  reme-  j 
dial  reading  classes  in  high  schools;  i 
that  there  will  be  more  courses  in  the 
teaching  of  reading  in  teacher  train¬ 
ing  institutions;  and  that  there  will 
be  more  reading  clinics  open  both  to 
children  and  adults. 


CONVERSION  TO  TYPES 

Alice  Bidwell  Wesenbebo 

INDIANAPOLIS.  INDIANA 

Which  U  the  best  way  to  teach  English  Literature,  by  Types,  by  Periods,  or  as  a 
rapid  Survey  Course?  Miss  Wesenberg  has  some  pertinent  suggestions  for  us  English 

teachers. 


PERHAI’S  it  is  bard  to  teach  an 
old  dog  new  tricks,  but  an  old  dog 
may  discover  for  himself  new 
sources  of  bones,  new  ways  of  keeping 
them.  I  have  learned  these  last  two 
years  something  about  the  unguessed 
values  of  a  Types  Course  in  Litera¬ 
ture,  even  about  its  advantages  over 
any  other  freshman  literature  course 
I  have  taught. 

The  change  from  an  historical  sur¬ 
vey  course  at  Butler  was  made  because 
the  freshman  English  staff  felt  the 
time — three  hours  through  two  semes¬ 
ters — was  too  short  for  a  good  survey 
course.  If  the  historical  course  was 
properly  taught,  it  proved  too  ad¬ 
vanced  for  many  freshmen;  and  the 
proper  amount  of  collateral  reading 
was  quite  out  of  the  question  for  the 
average  firstryear  student.  Several 
kinds  of  courses  were  urged  in  its 
place — courses  in  world  literature,  in 
contemporary  literature,  appreciation 
of  masterpieces  (which  we  had  once 
tried  and  liked),  Victorian  literature. 
But  the  depression  settled  the  ques¬ 
tion.  We  had  been  using  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  a  satisfactory  anthology 
of  English  literature.  Many  copies  of 
these  books  were  on  the  shelves  of  the 
university  bookstore,  in  alumni  homes 
and  in  student  lockers;  it  seemed  un¬ 
wise,  therefore,  to  make  a  textbook 
change.  The  alternative  was  to  use 
the  same  text  with  a  different  approach 
— a  study  from  the  point  of  view  of 


literary  types.  Such  a  course  was 
provided  for  in  the  index  of  the  an¬ 
thology  where  the  contents  had  been 
grouped  in  their  classifications,  and 
for  both  students  and  teachers  the 
change  might  be  a  painless  one. 

No  great  enthusiasm  was  felt  by 
any  of  the  teachers  at  the  start.  We 
had  heard  the  method  both  praised 
and  complained  of.  We  knew  that 
the  historical  backgrounds  would  have 
to  be  taught  anyway,  and  so  we  were 
doubling  our  work  and  only  deceiving 
ourselves  with  a  new  title,  that  was 
all.  Certainly  the  new  course  did  not 
promise  the  release  we  were  wanting 
on  both  sides  of  the  desk.  This  atti¬ 
tude  continued  for  all  of  us,  I  think, 
through  the  early  part  of  the  semes¬ 
ter;  so  some  of  us  still  feel.  But  I 
quite  unwillingly  learned  some  things 
about  teaching  English  literature  to 
college  freshmen  that  I  had  not  ex¬ 
pected. 

The  course  was  arranged  as  follows : 
first  semester,  biography,  narrative 
poetry,  drama;  second  semester,  prose 
fiction,  essay,  lyric  poetry. 

It  was  evident  to  me  from  the  open¬ 
ing  day  that  there  must  be  a  new  atti¬ 
tude  to  literature  on  the  teacher’s  part. 
Naturally,  this  would  be  the  whole 
question  of  life  and  art  rather  than 
of  history  and  literature.  We  were  a 
new  set  of  readers,  interested  in  the 
reasons  for  different  kinds  of  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  literary  art.  Why  did  the 
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writer  choose  this  form,  not  that  ? 
How  do  the  types  differ,  and  how  are 
they  related  ?  We  were  at  once,  then, 
looking  at  literature  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  author  as  a  conscious  lit¬ 
erary  artist — looking  from  the  inside 
oiU  with  the  writer. 

A  good  deal  of  general  discussion 
of  all  the  arts  as  related  to  the  maker 
and  the  public  was  necessary  to  ap¬ 
proach  books  from  anything  like  the 
same  point  of  view  one  might  have 
toward  a  painting.  In  this  discussion 
s(;veral  arbitrary  statements  were  for¬ 
mulated  and  then  accepted  by  the 
elass,  not  as  incontrovertible,  but  as 
convenient  h^^potheses  for  our  study. 
These  were: 

1.  All  art  is  life  seen  and  repre¬ 
sented  in  design. 

8.  The  t\"pe  of  design  chosen  by  a 
writer  def>ends  chiefly  on  his  purpose, 
explicit  or  implicit.  The  quality  of  his 
subject  matter  and  the  status  of  his 
public  will,  of  course,  partially  deter¬ 
mine  whether  he  uses  the  drama  or  the 
essay  for  his  vehicle,  hut  chiefly  it  is 
what  he  wants  to  accomplish,  (We  rec¬ 
ognized  the  fact  that  in  some  periods 
the  choice  was  limited,  in  others  all  lit¬ 
erary’  types  were  possible.) 

3.  The  view  taken  of  man  and  his 
place  in  his  own  world  and  the  universe 
affects  the  purpose  of  the  writer  and  so 
lies  behind  his  choice  of  a  form  or  type. 
The  Middle  Ages  told  of  few  heroes 
strong  in  their  own  strength  as  Beowulf 
was.  The  Arthurian  stories  are,  there¬ 
fore,  not  great  epics  but  romances. 

Aside  from  these  sw’eeping  general¬ 
izations  (which  were,  by  the  way,  dis¬ 
cussed  at  great  length)  we  formulated 
definitions  of  the  types,  too  neatly  uni¬ 
form  perhaps,  but  serving  as  a  basis 
for  discussion.  All  the  way  along  we 
tried  to  kwp  from  feeling  that  our 
ideas  were  final  or  gospel.  We  were 
exploring  and  reporting  our  findings. 


Here  are  the  results  we  all  agreed 
upon : 

Biography  represents  man  living. 

Narrative  poetry  represents  man  act¬ 
ing  notably. 

Drama  represents  man  taking  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  deeds. 

Prose  fiction  represents  man  influ¬ 
enced  and  influencing. 

Essay  represents  man  contemplative. 

Lyric  poetry  represents  man  intro¬ 
spective. 

The  class  w’as  at  once  interested 
when  this  set  of  definitions  was  com¬ 
pleted  to  st^e  that  it  progressed  from 
the  public  to  the  private,  from  the 
outer  to  the  inner,  from  conduct  to 
motives  and  impulses.  A  sense  of 
progress  and  eoherence  was  at  once 
given  to  the  year’s  work,  and  it  was 
possible  to  emphasize  the  dependence 
of  each  form  on  the  other,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  one  from  the  others.  In  fact 
the  close  relation  between  the  types 
was  much  more  impressed  on  our 
minds  than  the  separation  of  the  lite^ 
ary  types.  Walton’s  Life  of  Donne, 
The  Ancient  Mariner  and  Everyman 
we  saw  as  different  accounts  of  the 
same  thing — an  erring  man’s  journey. 
We  saw  that  the  different  purposes  of 
the  three  authors  w’ere  the  chief  rea¬ 
sons  they  had  chosen  biography,  narra¬ 
tive  poetry,  and  drama  respectively. 
We  tried  to  see  too  that  back  of  the 
author’s  purpose  stocxl  his  idea  (and 
that  of  his  readers  in  his  day)  as  to 
man’s  place  in  the  scheme  of  things — 
his  importance  or  unimportance,  the 
possibilities  of  his  mind,  the  value  of 
his  soul. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  such  a 
course  separates  a  book  wholly  from 
its  social  and  historical  background; 
it  can  be  said,  however,  that  it  first 
emphasizes  a  masterpiece  as  a  work  of 
art,  and  second  connects  it  with  its 
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philosophical  rather  than  its  material 
backg^roiind.  The  college  freshmen 
can  perhaps  better  understand  the  phil¬ 
osophical  basis  of  Hamlet  or  The 
Tempest  than  they  can  the  social  order 
it  portrays.  That  they  are  more  in¬ 
terested  in  The  Strichen  Deer  when 
the  author’s  motive  is  discussed  as  rea¬ 
son  for  his  making  it  biography,  not 
drama  or  novel — this  increase  of  in¬ 
terest  is  not  to  be  gainsaid.  A  biog¬ 
raphy  and  a  drama  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject — Queen  Elizabeth,  for  instance, 
or  Joan  of  Arc — are  very  helpful  in 
this  kind  of  a  course.  Suddenly  these 
two  books  have  Ix^come  alive  from  the 
reader’s  particij)ation  in  the  author’s 
purpose.  That  is,  the  study  of  a  book 
as  a  work  of  art,  the  study  of  all  liter¬ 
ature  from  the  creative,  not  the  recep¬ 
tive,  side  is  a  new  and  puzzling  expe¬ 
rience  for  the  college  freshman. 

Certain  privileges  or  limitations — 
they  might  be  either  —  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  : 

1.  Dates  of  books,  their  time  relation 
to  each  other,  need  play  no  part.  One 
may  begin  with  modern  biography  and 
work  back,  begin  with  Beowulf  and  end 
with  Dauber,  or  jump  from  Shakespeare’s 
tragedies  to  Murder  in  the  Cathedral 
and  back  to  Shaw’s  Joan  of  Arc.  To 
avoid  false  impressions,  however,  at  the 
end  of  each  part  of  the  study  a  table 
of  centuries  with  their  contributions  to 
this  type  should  be  supplied,  this  to  be 
learned,  or  logically  related,  or  merely 
recorded  for  reference. 

2.  It  is  not  necessary — not  wise — to 
cover  the  whole  field  of  any  type.  A 
few  representative  examples  are  suffic¬ 
ient.  This  is  not  a  survey  course. 

3.  Minute  academic  classifications 
are  to  be  avoided.  The  epic,  ballad,  ro¬ 
mance,  and  tale,  should  perhaps  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  same  way  the  types 
have  been  differentiated,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  emphasis  may  well  be  on 
the  fact  that  they  are  all  story  poetry. 


4.  Importance  given,  as  it  is  bound 
to  be  in  such  a  course,  to  form  should 
not  lead  into  too  formal  a  treatment. 
Yet  an  understanding  of  and  a  sense 
for  blank  verse,  the  sonnet,  and  the 
couplet,  for  example,  might  well  result. 
Such  work  simply  carries  further  a 
study  from  the  author’s  point  of  view. 

An  interesting  experiment  presented 
itself  during  my  second  year  with  the 
types  course.  One  of  the  students — 
an  older  man  than  the  usual  college 
freshman — asked  if  he  might  put  be¬ 
fore  the  class  a  statement  of  material 
he  had  long  been  considering  and  ask 
them  what  form  he  should  use  for  its 
expression.  He  said  he  had  thought 
his  story  was  the  stuff  of  drama ;  what 
did  the  class  think  ?  After  he  had  told 
his  tale  and  the  emphasis  he  wished  to 
put  on  it,  w'hat  he  wanted  it  to  accom¬ 
plish,  the  students  told  him  in  no  un¬ 
certain  terms  that  his  plan  was  to  treat 
his  theme  too  melodramatically,  that 
it  required  a  slower  unfolding  than 
any  kind  of  drama  would  give.  They 
voted  for  the  novel. 

Does  it  augur  for  an  increased  criti¬ 
cal  sense  in  the  theatre-goers  and 
novel-readers  that  they  should  come  to 
have  a  very  definite  idea  of  what  be¬ 
longs  in  each  field  ?  Thinking  that  it 
does,  I  followed  the  volunteer  experi¬ 
ment  with  outlines  of  many  different 
kinds  of  story  material  in  current  life 
—  Edward’s  abdication,  the  Ohio 
River  flood,  for  example  —  asked  for 
the  different  motives  that  might  lie 
behind  the  treatment  of  these  themes 
and  the  types  of  literature  that  would 
result.  The  great  examples  of  the 
various  types  we  were  studying  were 
constantly  referred  to  in  this  connect 
tion.  This  latter  fact  should  be  kept 
in  mind  lest  the  course  become  cen¬ 
tered  in  a  study  of  form,  not  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  great  literature. 
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The  objections  to  a  types  course 
taught  in  this  way  are  based  chiefly 
on  the  idea  that  some  people  are  not 
at  all  interested  in  how  or  why  a  book 
is  written,  only  in  what  is  written. 
Others  are  concerned  only  with  facts 
about  books.  It  is  even  said  that  there 
are  many  teachers  in  colleges  who 
could  not  teach  this  kind  of  a  course ; 
I  doubt  the  statement.  No  one  who 
lacks  interest  in  literature  as  art  can 
do  so,  but  surely  one  does  not  become 
a  teacher  of  literature  unless  he  has 
this  interest  in  books.  And  all  who  do 
consider  literature  a  fine  art  will  not 
only  be  able  to  teach  this  kind  of  a 
course  but  will  enjoy  to  a  new  degree 
leading  the  college  freshman  to  books 
along  this  path. 

Skepticism  is  also  expressed  about 
the  adaptation  to  the  unimaginative 
student  of  such  an  approach — the  stu¬ 
dent  who  is  taking  English  as  a  re¬ 
quired  subject,  who  has  never  seen  any 
use  in  reading  anything  but  facts  and 
who  never  did  enter,  never  can  enter, 
the  process  of  literary  creation.  For 
such  a  student  all  literature  is  a  trial ; 
but  since  a  native  curiosity  makes  all 
the  children  of  men  like  to  see  the 
wheels  go  around,  it  may  be  more  pos¬ 
sible  to  interest  the  practical  mind  in 
a  book  by  letting  him  help  to  make  it, 
understand  the  motive,  the  plan,  and 
the  form  chosen,  than  by  asking  him 
to  respond  immediately  to  its  emo¬ 
tional  or  intellectual  appeal.  Will  the 
types  course  be  more  useless  to  him 
than  the  historical  survey  ?  There  the 
unimaginative  student  will  get  —  in 
spite  of  what  others  may  receive  — 
chiefly  facts,  and  facts  of  compara¬ 
tively  little  interest  to  him.  Perhaps 
he  will  get  from  the  author-side  study 
of  literary  types  his  first  glimpse  of 
what  art  is  and  does.  There  are  al¬ 


ways  students  who  are  challenges, 
others  who  defeat  all  the  teacher’s  ef¬ 
forts. 

One  of  the  important  advantages  of 
a  types  course  taught  in  this  way  is 
that  it  can  be  quite  different  from  any¬ 
thing  the  students  have  done  in  the 
high  school  English  courses.  All  that 
they  have  read  and  studied  in  prepara¬ 
tory  school  will  be  made  use  of,  will 
serve  them  in  good  stead;  but  college 
English  work  will  not  be  either  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  or  a  continuation  of  what 
they  have  already  had. 

The  question  inevitably  arises  as 
to  the  choice  of  material  one  should 
make  for  such  a  course  if  one  were 
not  limited  by  an  anthology  of  English 
literature  from  700  to  1900.  Should 
national  and  language  limits  be  over¬ 
stepped?  Should  the  course  include 
not  only  great  books  in  English  of 
every  age  and  country  but  also  great 
English  translations  of  works  written 
in  other  languages  ?  I  am  inclined  to 
an  affirmative  answer  to  both  quee- 
tions.  Certainly  a  freshman  course 
should  not  in  any  sense  be  one  in  com¬ 
parative  literature,  but  if  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  essay  as  a  type  it  would 
be  entirely  suitable  to  read  in  good 
translation  some  of  the  essays  of  ^fon- 
taigne.  Discrimination  should  be  used 
in  the  choice  of  non-English  books,  for 
a  nice  distinction  should  be  made  be¬ 
tween  this  and  a  course  in  world  lit¬ 
erature  or  great  masterpieces.  Trans¬ 
lation  at  best  is  so  faulty  that  books 
studied  from  the  author’s  point  of  view 
should  be  read  in  the  language  in 
which  they  were  written.  But  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  in  this  study  would  be 
unnecessary,  even  absurd.  That  the 
material  might  overlap  that  in  other 
courses  in  the  English  department  is 
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tru«,  but  that  is  true  of  any  introduc¬ 
tory  or  general  course.  Certainly  if  a 
novel  has  been  studied  in  the  types 
course  it  is  not  less  interesting  in  the 
course  in  the  development  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  novel.  Such  duplication  can,  of 
course,  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

If  collateral  reading  is  required  it 
should  be  of  eminent  books  of  the  types 
being  studied,  and  reports  should  be 
on  the  author’s  purpose  in  each  book 
and  its  qualities  as  a  literary  type  as 
well  as  on  the  substance  and  style. 

A  types  course  brings  the  study  of 
literature  very  close  to  the  practice  of 
composition.  In  many  colleges  the 
first  English  course  for  freshmen  is  a 
combination  of  reading  and  writing. 
For  such  a  course,  or  for  one  where 
the  two  sides  are  separated  but  taught 
during  the  same  semester,  the  creative 
attitude  to  reading  here  suggested 
welds  together  the  two  kinds  of  Eng¬ 


lish  study.  Even  the  conventional 
freshman  autobic^aphy  is  a  new  task 
after  study  of  the  literary  autobiog¬ 
raphy  and  discussion  of  its  pattern. 
The  book  of  readings  often  used  with 
the  composition  course  too  definitely 
is  a  set  of  models ;  the  pieces  of  litera¬ 
ture  studied  for  appreciation  as  works 
of  art  can  bo  used  secondarily  as 
models. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  a  types 
course  to  be  dry  and  mechanical ;  it  is 
also  possible  for  it  to  be  living  and 
rich.  Surely  the  course  which  directs 
the  student’s  mind  to  a  book  as  a  work 
of  art,  emphasizes  the  design  it  pre¬ 
sents  and  the  purpose  of  the  author 
in  his  placing  of  the  emphasis,  which 
brings  out  the  relation  of  this  work  of 
art  to  all  representations  of  life  in  de¬ 
sign —  surely  this  is  the  kind  of  a 
freshman  English  course  which  can  be 
deeply  rewarding. 
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SUGGESTED  TECHNIQUE  OF  AWAKENING 
APPRECIATIVE  RESPONSE  TO  POETRY 
Cliffokd  Axlen 

PRESIDENT,  THE  POETRY  SOCIETY  OF  MICHIGAN 
CADILLAC,  MICHIGAN 

In  $pite  of  all  that  U.  L.  Mencken  may  tap  about  the  futility  of  teaching  or  even 
reading  poetry,  there  are  many  of  us  whose  lives  would  be  the  poorer  without  this 
inspiration  to  better  and  happier  living.  The  President  of  the  Poetry  Society  of 
Michigan  has  something  here  worth  our  careful  attention. 


TJIK  purpose  here  is  not  to  pur¬ 
sue  an  argument  or  to  express  an 
opinion,  but  to  present  again,  for 
wid(*r  attention,  a  view  of  poetry  in 
the  schools,  and  to  suggest  that  poetry 
could  fill  a  place  of  major  influence 
now  denied  it  generally. 

The  writer  was  made  to  see  poetry’s 
odd  position  in  education  quite  a  few' 
years  ago,  when  a  young  acquaintance 
just  graduated  from  high  school  made 
a  casual  remark  regarding  the  useless¬ 
ness  of  going  through  the  laborious 
study  of  poetry  in  general  and  The 
Faerie  Queen  in  particular,  since  the 
net  result  had  been  to  give  her  a  dis¬ 
taste  for  all  verse.  Remembering  other 
experiences  like  hers,  time  was  taken 
to  read  to  her,  without  mention  of  the 
author,  two  or  three  of  Spenser’s  son¬ 
nets,  with  zest  and  (to  confess)  w’ith 
little  regard  for  archaic  pronunciation. 
She  found  immediate  pleasure  in 
them,  and  she  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  author  of  Th^  Faerie  Queen 
had  written  them.  It  has  been  a  joy 
to  watch  the  seeds  of  interest  thus 
sewn  grow  into  satisfying  appreciation 
that  is  a  meadow  where  had  been  a 
field  all  but  made  barren  by  the  grind¬ 
ing  hoofs  of  studious  drudgery. 

Since  that  illustrating  incident, 
thoughts  provoked  by  it  have  lead 
through  meditated  years  to  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  writers  and  educators  have 
answers  to  some  of  each  other’s  prob¬ 


lems.  An  attempt  was  made  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  view  of  the  situation  in  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  (“Is  Poetry  a  Live  Subject  in 
Schools?”)  that  suggested  that  poetry 
might  be  tied  into  the  lives  of  stu¬ 
dents;  that  it  had  been  divorced  from 
their  sympathies  by  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  almost  universally  in  v{^e.*That 
was  in  1933,  but  we  have  learned  since 
that  even  then  others  had  recognized 
the  fault  and  had  begun  to  work 
toward  correction.  English  teachers 
here  and  there  had  been  evolving  ways 
of  giving  students  pleasure  in  poetry, 
and  the  effects  were  so  great  that  the 
organized  English  teachers  spread  the 
news.  Creative  classes  have  been  en¬ 
couraged,  though  in  many  places  the 
teachers  have  had  to  give  time  to  ac¬ 
tivity  outside  the  curriculum,  organiz¬ 
ing  small  clubs  for  creative  work.  All 
praise  to  these  fine  spirits  at  work 
against  odds !  There  are  now  on  file 
many  letters  from  teachers  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  the  results  of  new  technique 
applied  to  the  teaching  of  literature. 
However,  present  purposes  can  be 
served  by  quoting  from  only  one, 
since  present  conditions  are  implied 
in  it,  together  with  suggestion  of  the 
re-orientation  necessary.  The  letter  is 
eight  pages  long,  so  portions  are 
omitted,  but  otherwise  it  is  not  edited. 
From  Miss  Olga  Perschbacher,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  as  follows: 
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“Teaching  a  senior  class  in  contem¬ 
porary  literature  at  Union  High  School, 
I  approached  the  study  of  modern 
poetry  with  trepidation.  To  present  it 
so  that  it  may  have  a  genuine  appeal 
to  a  class  of  ‘mine  run*  seniors  calls  for 
wisdom  and  deftness.  After  a  few  days 
of  reading  poetry  and  discussion  of 
poetry  and  poets  with  the  help  of  that 
excellent  leaflet  called  Modern  Litera¬ 
ture  which  that  week  contained  articles 
by  Joseph  Auslander  and  Frances  Frost, 
I  asked  them  rather  casually  how  they 
would  like  to  have  a  real  poet,  a  friend 
of  mine,  come  and  talk  to  them.  The 
response  was  immediate  and  enthusias¬ 
tic,  though  a  little  incredulous.  One 
girl  asked,  ‘Is  she  real?’  To  too  many 
people  poets  are  some  strange  order  of 
being,  largely  characterized  by  soulful 
eyes  and  eccentric  manners  and  morals. 

“I  am  hle8se<l  W’ith  the  friendship  of 
the  poet,  Dorothy  Wilde,  and  I  asked 
her  to  conie  and  talk  to  the  class  about 
poetry.  They  drank  her  in  and  every 
word  she  spoke  as  though  they  triwl  to 
assuage  an  eternal  thirst,  .\fterward, 
their  eyes  were  aglow  and  they  rushed 
to  me  expressing  appreciation  and  thrill. 
Students  w’ere  clustered  about  her,  ask¬ 
ing  questions,  imploring  her  to  come 
again.  Poetry  had  come  to  life,  become 
a  vital  experience.  Even  the  dull-eyed 
had  been  absorbed  in  ])oetrv,  the  boys 
who  had  ‘never  liked  to  read’  were  deeply 
attentive,  and  those  who  had  never  be¬ 
fore  realized  what  poetry  might  mean 
to  them,  asked  advice  about  what  books 
of  ])oetry  they  should  read  further  when 
they  were  no  longer  in  school. 

“How  I  wish  Boards  of  Education 
could  appreciate  what  such  an  experi¬ 
ence  means  to  the  students.  What  it 
would  mean  in  a  system  such  as  ours  if 
the  services  of  real  poets  who  are  also 
real  people  might  be  available  to  classes 
studying  poetry !  The  effect  of  that  one 
hour  was  not  merely  temporary’  but  car¬ 
ried  on  throughout  the  year.  To  those 
students  that  w’as  the  most  intense  hour 
of  their  intellectual  experience,  when, 
for  a  few  minutes,  the  curtain  was 
drawn  aside  and  they  felt  they  were 
looking  in  upon  what  they  had  felt  to 


be  one  of  the  great  mysteries.  Do  I 
seem  over-enthusiastic  ?  I  am  merely 
trying  to  put  into  words  the  meaning 
of  glowing  eyes,  eager  interest,  and  awed 
respect — their  yearning  for  more  when 
thy  cried,  ‘0,  have  her  come  again  1’ 
Yes,  these  are  the  seventeen,  eighteen, 
nineteen  year  olds  about  whom  so  much 
head-shaking  has  been  done.  They  can 
be  reached” 

In  that  quotation  there  is  material 
of  deep  significance  to  practical  appli¬ 
cations.  Of  what?  To  answer,  let  us 
refer,  this  time  for  theoretical  back¬ 
ground,  to  what  Robert  Frost  calls  his 
“mediative  monolc^e,”  a  paper  titled 
‘‘Education  by  Poetry.”  From  such 
a  rich  mine  of  mental  explosives,  it  is 
hard  to  select  briefly.  The  whole 
should  be  reprinted  and  broadcast  to 
the  educational  world  as  a  leavening 
influence,  but  perhaps  a  few  crumbs 
of  the  yeast  will  serve  here,  if  they 
fall  into  ready  minds. 

To  quote  Air.  Frost:  “It  comes 
pretty  hard  on  poetry,  I  sometimes 
think,  —  what  it  has  to  bear  in 
the  teaching  process.”  He  describes 
people  who  have  not  been  educated  in 
poetry,  and  says  of  them,  “They  don’t 
know  when  they  are  being  fooled  by 
a  metaphor,  an  analogy,  a  parable. 
And  metaphor  is,  of  course,  what  we 
are  talking  about.  Education  by  poetry 
is  education  by  metaphor.”  And,  “I 
do  not  think  anybody  ever  knows  the 
discreet  use  of  metaphor,  his  own  and 
other  people’s,  unless  he  has  been 
properly  educated  in  poetry.  Poetry 
l^egins  in  trivial  metaphors,  pretty 
metaphors,  ‘grace’  metaphors,  and  goes 
on  to  the  profoundest  thinking  that  we 
have.”  He  insists  further,  “What  I 
am  pointing  out  is  that  unless  you  are 
at  home  in  the  metaphor,  unless  you 
have  had  your  proper  poetical  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  metaphor,  you  are  not  safe 
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anywhere.  Because  you  are  not  at 
home  with  figurative  values :  you  don’t 
know  the  metaphor  in  its  strength  and 
weakness.  You  don’t  know  how  far 
you  may  expect  to  ride  it  and  when  it 
may  break  down  with  you.  You  are 
not  safe  in  science;  you  are  not  safe 
in  history.”  Mr.  Frost  illustrates  his 
points  fully,  but  we  shall  have  to  skip 
to  other  points,  apologizing  for  the 
necessity.  Some  of  his  wisest  words 
surely  are  these:  “We  still  ask  boys 
to  think,  but  we  seldom  tell  them  what 
thinking  means;  wo  seldom  tell  them 
it  is  just  putting  this  and  that  togeth¬ 
er;  it  is  just  saying  one  thing  in  terms 
of  another.  To  tell  them  is  to  set  their 
feet  on  the  first  rung  of  a  ladder  the 
top  of  which  sticks  through  the  sky.” 
More :  “The  metaphor  whose  meaning 
is  best  taught  in  poetry  —  that  is  all 
there  is  of  thinking.  It  may  not  seem 
far  for  the  mind  to  go  but  it  is  the 
mind’s  furthest.  The  richest  accumu¬ 
lation  of  the  ages  is  the  noble  meta¬ 
phors  we  have  rolled  up.”  After  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  great  part  belief  plays  in 
our  lives,  he  declares,  “The  person  who 
gets  close  enough  to  poetry,  he  is  go¬ 
ing  to  know  more  about  the  word  he- 
lief  than  anybody  else  knows,  even  in 
religion  nowadays.”  And  he  assures 
us  that  “There  are  two  ways  of  com¬ 
ing  close  to  poetry.  One  is  by  writing 
poetry.  Another  is  in  the  reading  of 
it,  not  as  linguistics,  not  as  history, 
not  as  anything  but  poetry.” 

More  than  a  year  ago  a  few  of  us 
circulated  an  open  letter  to  officials  of 
public  instruction  of  Michigan,  in 
which  was  made  the  assertion  that  po¬ 
etry,  which  had  contributed  priceless 


values  to  our  life  in  every  age,  was 
still  the  most  neglected  and  the  least 
supported  of  all  recognized  arts. 
Since  that  time  The  Poetry  Society  of 
Michigan  has  been  organized  of  mem¬ 
bers  including,  besides  poets,  those  who 
are  interested  in  poetry  as  editors,  re¬ 
viewers,  and  teachers.  The  stated 
aims  of  the  society  are:  “To  promote 
in  every  ethical  way  the  mutual  inter¬ 
ests  of  Michigan  poets ;  to  bring  about 
a  more  general  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  poetry  and  consequently  fos¬ 
ter  its  influence  in  life;  to  encourage 
the  cooperation  of  poets  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  poetry  for  fellowship  and 
intercommunication;  to  study  in  com¬ 
mon  all  problems  related  to  these  pur¬ 
poses,  and  to  disseminate  the  results 
of  that  study.”  The  problem  of  the 
teacher  who  tries  to  place  the  feet  of 
students  on  ladders,  “the  tops  of 
which  stick  through  the  sky,”  is  also 
the  concern  of  poets.  A  most  irksome 
problem  of  the  creative  writer  is  that 
of  developing  appreciative  audiences. 
These  appear  to  be  essentially  the 
same  problems.  Students  cannot  come 
close  to  poetry  too  soonl 

Little  more  can  be  said  here.  Those 
who  can  “put  this  and  that  together” 
will  put  the  words  of  the  teacher  to¬ 
gether  with  the  words  of  Robert  Frost 
and  will  find  ideas  that  call  for  more 
specific  expression.  In  the  meantime, 
w'e  extend  a  warm  invitation  to  inter¬ 
ested  teachers  of  English  to  associate 
w’ith  us  in  working  toward  the  liberal 
culture  that  is  tho  goal  of  education 
as  well  of  poetry.  The  Poetry  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Michigan  offers  the  meeting 
ground,  and  its  members  welcome  their 
friends. 


IF  COMEXIUS  HAD  COME  TO  AMERICA 

J.  B.  Shouse 

MARSHALX.  COLJ^QE 

*'TKat  brave  Old  Man  Johnnca  Comeniua,  the  fame  of  whose  worth  has  been  trumpetted 
as  far  as  more  than  Three  Languages  .  .  .  could  carry  it,  was  agreed  withall,  by  our 
Mr.  Winthrop  in  his  Travels  through  the  Low  Countries  to  come  over  into  New  England 
and  Illuminate  this  College  and  Country  in  the  Quality  of  a  President.’*  8o  wrote 
Cotton  Mather.  Suppose  Comenitis  had  actually  come!  What  were  his  views  on  Educa- 
eation,  and  what  effect  would  his  coming  have  had  on  future  American  methods  of 
education!  Read  Dr.  Shouse's  interesting  and  scholarly  article  which  follows. 


OTTOX  Mather’s  statement  that 
Comeiiius  (Latinized  name  of 
John  Amos  Komensky,  bom 
1592,  in  what  is  now  Czechoslovakia) 
was  approached  in  1654  with  a  propo¬ 
sal  that  he  become  president  of  Har¬ 
vard  Colley  is  one  of  those  interest¬ 
ing  stories  which  seemingly  can  be 
neither  proved  nor  disproved.  Stand¬ 
ard  histories  of  education  —  such  as 
those  of  Graves,  Paul  Monroe,  Cubber- 
ley,  Eby  and  Arrowood  —  take  the 
Mather  account  so  lightly  as  not  even 
to  mention  it.  Yet  a  good  many  writ¬ 
ers  have  offered  it  tentatively  or  have 
at  least  called  attention  to  it  as  a  tale 
that  is  told. 

Perhaps  Will  S.  Monroe'  has  inves¬ 
tigated  it  more  rigorously  than  any 
other  person ;  he  concluded  not  to  give 
it  credence.  On  the  other  hand  so 
good  a  student  as  William  H.  Payne 
accepted  it  at  face  value,  saying:  “It 
may  not  be  generally  known  that 
Comenius  was  once  solicited  to  become 
the  President  of  Harvard  College.”^ 
Burnham  concedes  that  “there  was 
probably  some  foundation  in  fact  for 
Mather’s  statement.”*  Good  of  Ohio 

1  (a)  “Was  Comenius  Called  to  the  Harvard 
XII.  p.  378  (1896). 


State  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  “he 
(Comenius)  was  brought  into  contact 
with  the  younger  John  Winthrop  and 
may  have  been  invited  by  him  to  visit 
New  England.”^  Most  commentators 
are  willing  to  leave  it  an  open  ques¬ 
tion  ;  nobody  assumes  authority  to 
deny  it  categorically.  It  belongs  to 
the  realm  of  the  may-have-beens. 

Here  is  the  account  as  given  by  the 
original  relator.  Cotton  Mather:® 

“Mr.  Henry  Dunster  continued  the 
Praesident  of  Harvard-College  until  hb 
unhappy  Entanglement  in  the  Snares 
of  Anabaptism  fill’d  the  Overseers  with 
uneasie  Fears,  lest  the  Students  by  his 
means  should  come  to  be  Ensnared : 
Which  Uneasiness  was  at  length  so  sig¬ 
nified  unto  him,  that  on  October  24, 
1654,  he  presented  unto  the  Overseers, 
an  Instrument  under  his  Hands,  where¬ 
in  he  resigned  his  Presidentship  and 
they  accepted  liis  Resignation.  That 
brave  Old  Man  Johnnes  Amos  Come¬ 
nius,  the  Fame  of  whose  Worth  has  been 
Trumpetted  as  far  as  more  than  Three 
Languages  (whereof  every  one  is  En- 
debted  unto  his  Janua*)  could  carry  it, 
was  agreed  withall,  by  our  Mr.  Winthrop 
in  his  Travels  through  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  to  come  over  into  New  England 
and  Illuminate  this  College  and  Country 

In  “Olucatlonal  Review,*'  voL 

pp.  78-81,  New  York:  ChM. 

footnote,  p.  126,  Boston:  D.  C. 

pp.  144-145,  New  York:  D. 

710  (1933). 
S.  Monroe 


Presidency?** 

(b)  “Comenius  and  the  Befcinninas  of  EducaUonal  Reform,' 

Scribner's  Sons,  1896. 

2  Engriish  translation  of  CompayrS:  “History  of  Pedagrogy,' 

Heath  &  Co..  1886. 

S  Burnham,  William  H.,  “Great  Teachers  and  Mental  Health,' 

Appleton  &  Co.,  1926. 

4  Good,  H.  G.,  “Comenius  and  the  Present.”  In  “School  and  Society,”  vol,  37,  p. 
0  “Ma^alia  Chrlstl  Americana.”  Book  IV,  p.  128,  London,  1702.  (Quoted  by  w. 
In  "Comenius,”  and  requoted  here. 
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in  the  Quality  of  a  President.  But  the 
Solicitations  of  the  Swedish  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  diverting  him  another  way,  that  In¬ 
comparable  Moravian  l>ecame  not  an 
American.” 

This  statement  is  read  with  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  skepticism  for  several  reasons. 
Mather  has  in  general  proved  unde¬ 
pendable  as  historian,  apparently  hav¬ 
ing  accepted  accounts  of  reputed  events 
without  having  verified  them;  there  is 
consequent  reluctance  to  rely  upon  his 
reports  without  confirmatory  evidence ; 
in  this  case  there  is  no  support  for  the 
essential  item.  In  fact  there  are  in¬ 
ternal  diflSculties  in  the  story  as  Math¬ 
er  told  it. 

(1)  In  1654  Comenius  moved  from 
Hungary  to  Poland.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  was  in  the  “Low  Coun¬ 
tries”  in  that  year,  although  he  had 
lived  for  some  years  on  the  Baltic 
coast  of  Prussia  prior  to  going  to  Hun¬ 
gary  in  1650,  and  he  lived  in  Amster¬ 
dam  from  1656  until  his  death  four¬ 
teen  years  later.  (2)  It  was  in  1642, 
not  1654,  that  Comenius  went  to  Swe¬ 
den  on  invitation;  by  1654  his  work 
for  the  Swedish  government  was  all 
done,  had  been  completed  for  some 
years.  (3)  Reference  to  “our  Mr. 
Winthrop”  would  most  naturally  be 
assumed  to  indicate  Governor  John 
Winthrop,  so  much  more  closely  re- 
lattMl  to  early  ^lassachusetts  affairs 
than  was  his  son  John.  There  are, 
however,  two  reasons  for  thinking 
there  is  a  flaw  in  the  story  if  it  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Governor:  (a)  he  died 
in  1640;  (b)  as  ex-officio  member  of 
the  overseers  (trustees)  of  Harvard 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
from  1642  to  1649  he  was  naturally 
influential  in  its  affairs,  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  entirely  friendly  to  Pres¬ 


ident  Dunster,  whose  troubles  devel¬ 
oped  later  on.  (4)  The  reference  may 
be  to  the  younger  John  Winthrop.  He 
was  in  England  in  the  early  ’40’s  and 
again  for  a  time  in  the  ’60’s,  but  there 
is  no  record  of  a  European  visit  in 
1654.  That  President  Dunster  did 
resign  in  1654  for  the  reason  stated 
by  Mather  is  accepted. 

It  is  suspected  that  the  foundation 
for  the  story,  if  it  has  a  foundation, 
lies  in  1641  or  1642,  and  not  in  1654. 

(1)  Comenius  was  in  rx)ndon  for  ap¬ 
proximately  a  ^’ear  during  1641-1642; 
young  Winthrop  was  there  at  the  same 
time.  Comenius  was  invited  to  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  initiative  of  Samuel  Hart- 
lib.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that 
Winthrop  knew  Hartlib.  In  all  prob¬ 
ability  Winthrop  and  Comenius  Ix'- 
came  acquainted  through  their  mutual 
friend;  at  all  events  Hartlib  later 
wrote  Winthrop  a  letter  containing 
incidental  mention  of  Comenius  as  if 
Winthrop  either  knew  him  personally 
or  had  intimate  knowledge  of  his  work. 

(2)  During  that  very  time  Parliament 
had  before  it  a  proposal  that  Comenius 
be  made  head  of  an  English  college 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  re¬ 
search  institution  somewhat  after  the 
plan  sketched  in  Bacon’s  New  Atlan¬ 
tis.  Winthrop  is  known  to  have  txxjn 
much  interested  in  science  and  to  have 
won  English  recognition  for  his  work. 
In  fact,  he  w'as  the  first  American  to 
achieve  membership  in  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  that  honor  being  accorded  him 
on  his  second  English  visit.  It  seems 
no  far-fetched  hypothesis,  therefore,  to 
assume  that  in  1642  Winthrop  may 
have  thought  it  would  be  a  feather  iu 
the  cap  of  the  young  New  England 
college  to  have  this  illustrious  man,  so 
interested  in  universal  knowledge,  as 


6  A  Latin  textbook  extensively  used  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Comenius'  reputation  as  a 
Latinist  was  not  hisrh. 
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its  head ;  Winthrop  may  have  visioned  bear  fruit.  President  Dunster  took 
Harvard  as  the  world  leader  in  scien-  office  in  1640  and  appears  to  have  been 
tific  investigation.  (3)  The  English  generally  well  regarded  for  a  consid- 
propoeition  came  to  nothing  through  erable  number  of  years,  when  he  devel- 
no  fault  of  Comenius  or  his  London  oped  objectionable  religious  views.  So, 
friends.  Civil  disturbances  so  dis-  whatever  Winthrop  may  have  done  at 
rupted  parliamentary  negotiations  as  the  time,  it  is  not  surprising  that  noth- 
to  prevent  the  contemplated  action  ing  came  of  it. 

from  being  taken.  Keatinge  makes  no  Consider  for  a  moment  the  situa- 
mention  of  a  Harvard  offer,  but  does  tion  as  it  existed  in  1654.  There  was 
gay  that  in  1642  Comenius  “found  a  vacancy  in  the  Harvard  presidency, 
himself  with  baffled  expectations,  a  Comenius  was  closing  his  work  in 
wife  and  daughter  to  support,  and  a  Hungary  at  the  time.  Winthrop  even 
rapidly  emptying  purse.”^  Comenius  then  may  have  been  inspired  by  his 
was  available,  in  other  words;  he  was  former  contacts  wdth  Comenius,  and 
ready  to  consider  proposals  other  than  the  admiration  for  him  resulting  from 
that  of  staying  in  England.  Under  those  contacts,  to  believe  that  Comeni- 
guch  circumstances  it  is  entirely  con-  us  should  be  employed.  But  Comenius 
ceivable  that  Winthrop  may  have  dis-  was  then  upward  of  sixty  years  of  age. 
cassed  with  Comenius  the  possibility  He  left  Hungary  to  devote  himself 
of  a  Harvard  connection.  If  the  mat-  more  largely  to  church  duties  for  he 
ter  was  broached  at  all  it  evidently  was  then  senior  bishop  of  the  Moravian 
was  set  aside  without  ever  reaching  (United)  Brethren.  These  Moravian 
the  overseers  for  there  is  no  official  protestants  were  dispersed  abroad  and 
record  of  their  ever  having  the  sug-  in  difficult  circumstances.  The  story 
gestion  before  them.  just  does  not  seem  to  fit  1654  so  well 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Comenius  as  it  does  1642.  Yet  Cotton  Mather’s 
should  have  rejected  the  suggestion  connections  tie  him  more  closely  to 
himself,  if  it  was  made  in  1642.  He  1654  than  to  1642,  and  those  connec- 
was  at  that  time  an  internationally  tions  are  such  that  one  must  not  be 
famous  educator,  at  the  peak  of  his  positive  that  IMather  was  utterly  mis- 
powers  and  reputation.  Sweden  was  taken. 

bidding  for  his  services,  and  he  finally  Increase  Mather  entered  Harvard 
acc*epted  the  offer  to  become  textbook  in  1651  and  graduated  in  1656.  He 
writer  for  the  Swedish  schools.  Har-  became  pastor  of  the  North  (or  Sec- 
vard  was  a  struggling  institution,  with  ond)  church  in  1664,  had  done  some 
little  lure  for  a  man  of  Comenius’  cali-  preaching  in  the  vicinity  even  earlier, 
ber  beyond  affording  a  virgin  field  in  He  was  a  fellow  of  Harvard  from  1674 
a  new  land.  It  was  in  1642  that  Har-  on.  He  was  offered  the  Harvard  presi- 
vard  graduated  its  first  class;  the  nuni-  dency  in  1681  but  declined  to  take  the 
ber  of  students  was  small,  bound  to  be  office.  In  ’85,  however,  he  accepted 
so  for  a  good  while  to  come.  it,  and  remained  in  the  presidency  un- 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  if  the  sug-  til  1701,  the  year  before  the  publica- 
gestion  had  reached  the  overseers  in  tion  of  his  son  Cotton’s  Magnolia  with 
1642  it  would  have  been  unlikely  to  its  story  about  Comenius. 

7  KeatInKe,  M.  W..  Engrlish  edition  of  the  “Great  Didactic  of  John  Amoa  Comenius,"  Intro¬ 
duction,  p.  48,  London:  Adam  &  Chas.  Black,  1910. 
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Cotton  himself  entered  Harvard  in 
1674  or  1676,  graduated  at  an  early 
age,  and  became  assistant  pastor  of  the 
North  church  about  the  time  his  father 
declined  the  presidency  in  1681.  Cot¬ 
ton  became  an  overseer  of  Harvard 
and  one  of  its  fellows  within  the  next 
few  years.  Father  and  son  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  close  to  each  other  in  per¬ 
sonal  feeling  as  well  as  in  official  rela¬ 
tions.  From  1651  to  1702  one  or  both 
may  be  said  to  have  been  on  the  “in¬ 
side”  of  the  Harvard  situation  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  time.  Father  and  son 
must  have  conferred  together  many  a 
time  about  Harvard  affairs;  Increase 
Mather  must  have  sanctioned  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Cotton  about  the  approaches 
made  Comenius.  These  facts  make  it 
hard  for  one  to  reject  the  tale  as  en¬ 
tirely  without  foundation,  even  while 
it  is  admittedly  wrong  in  some  details 
and  totally  without  corroboration. 
Historians  decline  to  accept  it;  com¬ 
mentators  decline  to  repudiate  it  in 
toto. 

*  *  «  «  * 

Of  course  what  makes  the  story  in¬ 
teresting  is  the  imaginative  possibili¬ 
ties.  Had  Comenius  come  to  America 
what  would  have  happened  at  Har¬ 
vard  ?  What  influence  would  he  have 
had  upon  New  England  education  ? 
It  is  obvious  that  any  influence  upon 
New  England  schools  would  have  been 
an  influence  upon  education  in  the 
United  States  to  this  day,  so  largely 
have  we  been  affected  by  New  England 
precedents  in  school  matters.  A  sum¬ 
mary  answer  may  be  taken  from  Paul 
Hanus,  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  Harvard  faculty :  “If  Mather’s  re¬ 
port  were  indeed  true,  and  if  ‘our  Mr. 
Winthrop’  had  prevailed  on  Comenius 

S  “Educational  Alms  and  Eklucational  Values,*' 
9  “Cotton  Mather,  the  Puritan  Priest,”  p.  ISS, 


to  accept  the  invitation  to  become  pres¬ 
ident  of  Harvard  Collie,  who  can 
doubt  that,  in  this  freer  air,  his  re¬ 
forms  would  have  taken  root  and  flou^ 
ished  during  his  lifetime;  and  that 
some  of  the  improvements  we  are  now 
so  earnestly  seeking  to  introduce  into 
our  schools  would  have  been  adopted 
many  years  ago.”* 

First  of  all,  one  wonders  whether  a 
bishop  of  the  Moravian  church  would 
have  fitted  into  the  Massachusetti 
scene  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned. 
That  is  a  particularly  important  ques¬ 
tion  if  we  are  thinking  of  1654,  when 
Hunster  was  ousted  because  of  his 
unorthodox  opinions. 

Barrett  Wendell  makes  the  assertion 
that  “in  1642,  piety  is  the  only  term 
used  that  connects  the  College  with  any 
distinct  religious  principle;  in  1650, 
there  appears  no  more  stringent  term 
than  godliness;  and  the  first  seal  of 
the  College,  adopted  on  the  27th  of 
December,  1643,  bears  only  the  word 
‘Veritas’.”®  But  he  suspects  that,  “at 
the  time  the  charter  was  granted  and 
the  seal  adopted,  piety,  godliness  and 
truth  meant  to  the  men  who  used  these 
terms  nothing  more  or  less  than  ortho¬ 
dox  Calvinism.”  However,  he  admits 
that  Josiah  Quincy,  one  time  president 
and  historian  of  Harvard  (the  history 
being  a  two-volume  affair  dated  1840) 
“inclined  to  think  that  this  apparently 
studied  religious  liberality  was  real,” 
undeterred  in  this  opinion  by  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  what  happened  to  Dunster. 

Comenius  seems  never  to  have  been 
an  aggressive  theologian,  although  ac¬ 
tive  as  pastor  and  bishop.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  positive  theological  stipu¬ 
lation  on  the  part  of  Harvard  College, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  tenden<7 

p.  209,  New  York:  The  MacmUlan  Co„  1891. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  A  Co.,  1891. 
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toward  doctrinal  contentiousness  on 
the  part  of  Comenius,  it  follows  that 
the  personality  of  the  latter  would  have 
been  the  determining  factor  in  his  re¬ 
lations  to  New  England  colonists. 
Says  Monroe :  “There  is  no  conflicting 
evidence  on  the  personal  life  of  the  re¬ 
former;  but  rather  unanimous  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  sweetness  and  the  beauty 
of  his  character.”^®  Concerning  the 
Moravian  Brethren  in  general  Keat- 
inge  makes  this  estimate:  “Their  chief 
characteristic  was  extreme  simplicity, 
and  their  greatest  desideratum  to  lead 
f,  pure  life,  and  one  as  far  as  possible 
in  accordance  with  the  commands  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  they  interpreted 
in  the  most  literal  sense.””  There 
appears  little  likelihood  that  Comenius 
would  have  come  into  conflict  with  the 
Puritan  conscience. 

The  Winthrops  stood  for  what  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  stood  for;  if  a  Winthrop 
could  envision  Comenius  at  Harvard 
doubtless  he  would  have  stood  the  test. 
Cotton  Mather,  censorious  as  he  was 
disposed  to  be,  spoke  with  apparent 
approval  of  the  record  of  Comenius. 
There  cannot  have  been  much  for  other 
Puritans  to  find  fault  with.  The  re¬ 
ligious  tone  of  Comenius’  writings  on 
education  harmonizes  with  what  we 
know  of  Puritan  ideals  of  education. 
He  would  have  been  in  entire  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  religious  objectives  of 
Harvard  College,  and  with  the  train¬ 
ing  of  ministers  as  a  function  of  the 
institution. 

But  that  Comenius  would  have  been 
content  with  a  program  largely  re¬ 
stricted,  so  far  as  Harvard  was  con¬ 
cerned,  to  the  training  of  ministers 
seems  improbable.  His  intellectual 
interests  were  too  catholic  for  that.  At 
the  very  least  he  would  have  wished 


prospective  ministers  to  have  broader 
education  than  that  actually  given  at 
Harvard  in  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  For  intellectually 
Comenius  was  a  son  of  his  time,  and 
his  time  was  the  period  of  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  modem  science. 

Take,  for  example,  his  attitude 
toward  the  study  of  Latin.  He  re¬ 
garded  that  language  as  a  necessary 
instmment,  and  therefore  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  as  expeditiously  and  economi¬ 
cally  as  possible  so  that  it  might  be 
put  to  profitable  employment.  Con¬ 
sequently  he  wrote  Latin  textbooks, 
generally  r^arded  as  the  best  of  the 
day,  but  he  did  not  regard  the  mastery 
of  the  Latin  as  the  essential  of  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is,  rather,  in  his  opinion,  a 
means  to  the  acquiring  of  education. 
Such  is  the  view  he  presented  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Hartlib,  dated  1644,  publishe<l 
twenty  years  ago.^^  Comenius  is  not 
to  be  classed  with  the  humanists,  but 
with  the  sense  realists.  The  religion.® 
tone  is  to  be  dominant  in  education 
as  motive  and  purpose;  Latin  is  a 
principal  vehicle  of  knowledge;  the 
knowledge  sought  is,  however,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  world  of  physical  realities. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  fact  that  in  England  it  was 
planned  that  Comenius  should  head  a 
school  of  the  research  type,  or  at  least 
a  college  for  very  broad  and  very  ad¬ 
vanced  study,  the  time  considered. 
That  plan  was  related  to  the  name  of 
Bacon;  from  the  English  point  of 
view  it  would  be  of  aid  to  invoke  the 
name  of  an  Englishman,  and  there  is 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  Comenius 
had  been  influenced  by  Bacon’s  pres¬ 
entations.  But,  too,  Comenius  had  a 
very  independent  conception  of  higher 
education. 


10  “Comenius,”  p.  81. 

11  "Great  Didactic,”  Introduction,  p.  2. 

12  “Comenius  Writes  a  Letter.”  In  “Eklucatlonal  Review,”  vol.  54,  p.  64  (1917). 
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In  this  connection  it  seems  neces¬ 
sary  to  employ  the  term  pansophy,  a 
word  that  was  fairly  current  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Pansophy  stands 
for  an  idea  to  which  Comenius  was 
definitely  committed,  namely,  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  sum  total  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge  as  represented  by  the  essential 
elements  and  principles  of  all  branches 
of  study,  particularly  the  sciences. 
Perhaps  we  should  now  call  it  liberal 
education,  an  attempt  to  acquire  the 
fundamentals  of  everything  worth 
knowing,  the  opposite  of  specializa¬ 
tion.  This  pertinent  comment  needs 
to  be  added  in  order  to  get  Comenius 
placed  properly,  that  he  seems  to  have 
entertained  no  fears  lest  science  prove 
inimical  to  religion. 

To  Comenius  the  possibility  of  pan¬ 
sophy  seems  to  have  rested  upon  a 
thorough-going,  systematically  direct¬ 
ed  experience  from  earliest  years. 
Pansophy  can  be  achieved  only  by 
an  int^ated  program  of  training 
throughout  life.  That  training  starts 
long  before  one’s  school  days.  In  his 
School  of  Infancy  (a  guide  to  mothers 
for  home  training  of  their  children) 
Comenius  pointed  out  the  naturalness 
of  a  broad  education  for  young  chil¬ 
dren,  based  on  their  inclinations  to 
observation.  To  illustrate:  He  out¬ 
lined  the  knowledge  of  mcchanic.8 
easily  acquired  in  the  years  of  infancy 
(one  to  six),  the  knowledge  of  natural 
phenomena,  of  history  and  politics,  of 
optics,  geometry  and  geography.  One 
must  guard  against  an  impression  that 
this  was  a  pedagogical  montrosity,  an 
attempt  to  force  precocity.  On  the 
contrary  the  suggestions  are  based  on 
sound  enough  child  psychology.  Co¬ 
menius  simply  sought  to  know  what 
facts  normal  children  may  acquire  by 
perfectly  natural  processes  during 
their  pre-school  years,  and  to  put  this 


information  into  the  hands  of  moth¬ 
ers.  Far  from  encouraging  mothers 
to  press  their  children  into  too  mature 
matters,  he  aimed  to  give  them  direc¬ 
tions  as  to  what  they  might  accom¬ 
plish  without  going  outside  of  the 
natural  activities  of  their  children. 
He  saw  the  relation  of  childhood’s  in¬ 
formal  education  to  later  school  train¬ 
ing,  its  breadth  and  extent,  and  its 
foundational  service.  Childhood  con¬ 
tact  with  geometry,  for  example,  was 
not  seen  as  the  learning  of  formal 
facts  of  systematic  demonstrational 
geometry  of  secondary  school  type,  but 
as  simple  observation  of  shapes  and 
spatial  relations,  entirely  appropriate 
to  child  intelligence.  To  be  sure,  Co¬ 
menius  may  have  hoped  to  raise  the 
level  of  pre-school  knowledge,  just  as 
we  do  today  through  the  instrumental¬ 
ity  of  nursery  school  and  kindergar¬ 
ten,  by  giving  to  children  generally  the 
best  forms  of  activity  appropriate  to 
their  years.  He  suggested  merely  the 
utilization  of  their  normal  capacities, 
hoping  to  overcome  neglect  rather  than 
to  encourage  forcing. 

Why  use  such  terms  as  politics  and 
geometry  and  mechanics,  then,  in  talk¬ 
ing  about  these  simple  childhood  les¬ 
sons?  The  better  to  show  that  the 
programs  of  the  several  educational 
levels  are  close  to  one  another  in  the 
fact  that  all  of  life  is  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  each  level.  In  the  pre-school 
period  all  of  that  knowledge  about  the 
several  arts  and  sciences,  which  are 
divisions  of  the  study  of  life  and  the 
world,  which  is  normal  to  those  years 
should  be  acquired.  One  so  is  made 
ready  for  his  view  of  life  and  the 
world  at  the  next  level,  that  of  the 
primary  school.  Only  by  expanding 
acquaintance  with  all  things  as  we  pro¬ 
gress  from  level  to  level,  grade  to 
grade,  school  to  school,  can  we  hope  to 
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achieve  pansophy.  College  is  the  up¬ 
per  level  of  such  study. 

It  is  thus  forced  upon  us  that  Co- 
menius  would  have  brought  to  Har¬ 
vard  a  much  broader  plan  of  college 
education  than  was  current  in  his  day. 
The  curriculum  would  have  been  no 
narrow  program  of  language  study  but 
a  broad  plan  of  surveying  the  physical 
world  and  human  living.  Could  he 
have  come  to  Harvard  wdth  a  fairly 
free  hand  it  is  not  presumptuous  to 
believe  that  he  might  have  stepped  the 
College  up  a  century  or  more. 

So  much  for  what  Comenius  had  to 
otfer  in  the  way  of  an  idea  as  to  the 
nature  of  college  training.  Had  he 
the  administrative  capacity  essential 
to  the  development  of  an  educational 
institution  ?  The  most  tangible  evi¬ 
dences  are  these:  He  had  had  good 
experience  as  director  of  secondary 
school ;  he  was  of  such  administrative 
genius  as  to  rise  to  the  chief  adminis¬ 
trative  position  in  his  church ;  the 
English  people  he  knew  seem  not  to 
have  questioned  this  aspect  of  his  qual¬ 
ifications  for  the  headship  of  a  college, 
and  that  of  a  rather  unusual  type; 
Comenius  had  perfectly  clear-cut  ideas 
of  what  he  wished  to  achieve.  Add  to 
these  items  the  fact  that  his  work  was 
always  conducted  in  the  face  of  hard¬ 
ships  and  without  adequate  financial 
resource;  there  would  have  been  noth¬ 
ing  unusual  or  surprising  for  him  to 
meet  in  the  way  of  financial  strin¬ 
gency  or  lack  of  equipment  in  a  col¬ 
lege  in  a  pioneer  territory. 

*•«•♦** 

Enough  has  been  said  to  suggest 
that  Comenius’  conception  of  a  system 
of  education  would  assuredly  have  in¬ 
duced  reverberations  within  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  had  he  become  established 
at  Harvard.  So  it  becomes  necessary 


to  check  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
lower  schools,  and  to  ask  what  Comeni¬ 
us  had  in  mind  for  such  schools  that 
would  have  been  an  innovation. 

It  was  in  1642  that  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  general  court  enacted  that  first 
general  compulsory  education  law 
among  English-speaking  peoples,  re¬ 
quiring  that  all  children  be  taught  to 
“read  and  understand  the  principles 
of  religion  and  the  capital  laws  of  the 
country.”  In  1647  this  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  second  act  requiring 
maintenance  of  an  elementary  school 
in  every  town  of  fifty  families  or  more, 
and  a  Latin  school  “to  fit  youths  for 
the  university”  in  every  town  of  one 
hundred  families  or  more.  The  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Boston  was  settled  by  a 
group  of  people  more  intellectually 
alert,  more  highly  educated  at  the  time 
of  their  coming  to  America,  than  was 
characteristic  of  Englishmen  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Educational  sentiment  was 
strong.  So  far  as  intellectual  and 
moral  concern  go,  the  Massachusetts 
atmosphere  should  have  proven  hospi¬ 
table. 

It  was  not  merely  in  respect  to  im¬ 
proved  textbooks,  broader  curricula 
and  an  integrated  school  system  that 
Comenius  might  have  improved  the 
school  situation  in  New  England.  He 
had  a  conception  of  the  process  of 
teaching  that  was  strikingly  different 
from  the  rough-and-ready  demands  for 
memorization  and  recitation  character¬ 
istic  of  seventeenth  century  teachers 
in  New  England. 

The  phrase  “science  of  education” 
always  sounds  presmnptuous.  Deal-^ 
ing  with  human  nature  is  a  matter  of 
so  many  complications  that  we  hesi¬ 
tate  to  profess  aspirations  to  scientific 
procedure  in  the  act  of  teaching.  But 
that  there  are  laws  of  learning  we  do 
concede.  Objective  psychology  and 
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experimental  techniques  are  gradually 
yielding  definite  knowledge  of  the 
Btimulua-response  situations  involved 
in  learning.  But  can  we  ever  say  that 
we  have  a  “method  of  teaching  and  of 
learning  with  such  certainty  that  the 
desired  result  must  of  necessity  fol¬ 
low?” 

Yet  Comenius  said  exactly  that,  for 
the  words  are  quoted  from  the  OrecU 
Didactic.^*  Three  hundred  years  ago 
this  pioneer  in  modem  education  de¬ 
veloped  the  theme  of  a  science  of  edu¬ 
cation  far  beyond  the  gropings  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  held  that  the 
laws  of  education  are  laws  of  nature, 
and  are  to  be  found  through  a  study 
of  nature.  A  seventeenth  century 
bishop  going  to  school  to  science  to 
discover  how  to  facilitate  the  learning 
process  1 

To  be  sure,  psychology  was  as  yet 
undeveloped  beyond  the  stage  of  popu¬ 
lar  observations  about  human  nature. 
So  Comenius  invoked  the  biological 
and  physical  phases  of  nature  as 
guides,  employing  analogies  to  derive 
his  principles  of  education.  Nature 
does  so-and-so;  for  example:  “Nothing 
is  produced  by  nature  of  which  the 
practical  application  is  not  soon  evi¬ 
dent.”'*  Follow  natures’  lead ;  in  this 
particular  case,  “the  task  of  the  pupil 
will  be  made  easier,  if  the  master, 
when  he  teaches  him  anything,  show 
him  at  the  same  time  its  practical  ap¬ 
plication  in  every-day  life.” 

The  important  thing  is  not  that  Co¬ 
menius  seems  to  us  to  have  been  far 
from  a  real  science  of  education;  the 
important  thing  is  that  he  had  caught 
the  vision  of  such  a  thing,  and  that  it 
did  lead  him  to  a  plan  of  education 
that  actually  was  superior  to  the  com¬ 
mon  practices  of  his  day.  Even  be¬ 


fore  John  Locke  he  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  sensory  experience  as  the 
foundation  of  all  learning,  saying  that 
“following  in  the  footsteps  of  nature 
we  find  that  the  process  of  education 
will  be  easy  ...  if  everything  be 
taught  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses.”**  It  was  on  this  ground  that 
he  produced  the  world’s  first  illus¬ 
trated  schoolbook,  the  Orhis  Pictus. 

Comenius  noted  many  things  that 
sound  tremendously  human,  and  that 
might  have  served  well  to  brighten  up 
child  life  in  an  austere  day.  “The 
school  itself  should  be  a  pleasant 
place,  and  attractive  to  the  eye  both 
within  and  without.”'*  “The  subjects 
of  instruction  themselves  prove  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  young,  if  they  are  suited 
to  the  age  of  the  pupil  and  are  clearly 
explained;  especially  if  the  explana¬ 
tion  be  relieved  by  a  humorous  or  at 
any  rate  by  a  less  serious  tone.”'* 
“For  what  is  natural  takes  place  with¬ 
out  compulsion.”'* 

The  whole  tone  of  Comenius’  think¬ 
ing  about  education  is  more  suggestive 
of  the  twentieth  century  than  of  the 
seventeenth.  That  is,  when  he  wrote 
of  education  without  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  religion.  This  “prince  of 
schoolmasters”'®  had  much  to  offer  the 
world  of  his  day  in  the  way  of  a  more 
enlightened  program  of  education.  If 
Winthrop  so  much  as  thought  of  Co¬ 
menius  in  connection  with  American 
education,  he  thought  worthily.  If  he 
made  any  real  effort  to  negotiate  a 
contract,  he  did  well,  and  we  can  only 
regret  that  his  efforts  should  have  been 
of  no  avail.  The  presidency  of  Har¬ 
vard  might  have  proved  the  very  cli¬ 
mate  that  Comenius  needed  to  bring 
his  fine  thinking  about  education  into 
practical  operation. 


18  A  portion  of  the  title  of  Chapter  XVI. 

14  “Great  Didactic,”  Chapter  XVII. 

16  A  phrase  applied  to  Comenius  by  Keatinse  in  England  and  Burnham  In  the  United  States. 
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Compiled  by  F.  Marie  Foster  and 
Sthdents  in  Curriculum  Enrichment* 


During  the  summer  of  1937  a  vea 
group  of  students  representing  spe 
teachers  and  librarians  in  ele-  Bo 
mentary,  junior  high,  senior  high  the 
school  and  junior  college  in  the  course,  ing 
Curriculum  Enrichment,*  discussed  Pa: 
new  curriculum  practices  and  evalu-  per 
ated  materials  suitable  for  classroom  ma 
activities  in  progressive  teaching.  It  jg 
seemed  feasible  to  use  as  one  project 
for  the  course  a  compilation  of  select¬ 
ed  materials  for  enrichment  of  the 
curriculum.  The  initial  steps  in  this 
unit  began  with  an  orthodox  clinging 
to  subject  groupings  but  long  before 
the  list  was  completed  these  headings 
were  eliminated  and  materials  grouped  ^ 
according  to  their  usefulness  in  broad  P®* 
units  of  work.  The  original  check  list 
of  working  materials  proved  to  be  of  g 
great  length.  Gradually  it  was  weeded 
to  the  present  abridged  edition  which 
represents  practical  guides  for  select¬ 
ing  materials  in  elementary,  junior  < 
and  senior  high  schools.  For  conven¬ 
ience  in  using  the  list  entries  have 
been  arranged  alphabetically  by  title 
with  a  simple  code  indicating  their 
usefulness. 

Code:  E — Elementary  school 
J- — Junior  high  school 
S — Senior  high  school 

EJS  Anniversaries  and  holidays.  M.  ^ 
E.  Hazeltine.  American  Library 
Association,  1928.  6.00 

“A  calendar  of  days  and  how  to  ob-  EJ 
serve  them” — Subtitle.  Part  1 — Cal¬ 
endar  —  Events  for  each  day  of  the 

1  Library  Education  6  —  Curriculum  Enrichment. 
Chautauqua  Summer  Schools.  1937  Catalog,  p.  32. 

2  Ibid. 


year;  Part  2 — Books  about  holidays, 
.special  days  and  seasons;  Part  3 — 
Books  about  persons  referred  to  in 
the  calendar;  Part  4 — Program  mak¬ 
ing,  clippings,  pamphlets,  pictures; 
Part  5-^pecial  calendars.  An  indis¬ 
pensable  tool  for  suggested  program 
materials. 

JS  Audio-visual  aids  for  teachers  in 
junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
junior  colleges  and  adult  educa¬ 
tion  classes.  M.  E.  Townsend 
and  A.  C.  Stewart.  H.  W.  Wil¬ 
son,  1937.  .75.  (Social  science 
service  series,  no.  2) 

Up-to-date  list  of  maps,  posters, 
pamphlets,  moving  pictures  and  radio 
material,  much  of  which  is  free. 

S  Background  readings  for  Ameri¬ 
can  history.  J.  C.  Roos.  H.  W. 
Wilson,  1935.  .35.  (Reading 

for  background,  no.  1) 

“A  bibliography  for  students,  libra¬ 
rians  and  teachers  of  history” — Sub¬ 
title. 

JS  Biography  in  collections  suitable 
for  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  Hannah  Logasa.  rev. 
and  enl.  ed.  H.  W.  Wilson,  1937. 
1.25. 

Brief  annotated  index  to  books  of 
collective  biography.  Biographical  and 
subject  index. 

EJS  Booklist;  a  guide  to  new  books. 
American  Library  Association, 
semi-monthly.  3.00  per  year. 

nent.  New  York  Unlverilty  Credit  Coureee. 
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An  annotated,  classified  list  of  the 
best  current  books.  Includes  selected 
pamphlets.  Each  issue  contains  a  list 
of  children’s  books  for  young  people. 

S  Books  about  Spain.  Mabel  Wil¬ 
liams,  comp.  H.  W.  Wilson,  1035. 
.35.  (Reading  for  background, 
no.  4) 

Readable  supplementary  material 
for  a  high  school  Spanish  course. 

EJS  Books  for  children  with  seri¬ 
ously  defective  vision.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  StAte  of  New  York 
Press,  1937.  Free  in  New  York 
State.  Others  apply. 

“These  titles  have  been  selected 
from  the  many  recommended  books 
for  children  and  young  people  because 
of  large,  clear  type,  unglazed  paper, 
and  simple,  distinct  pictures.”  Indi¬ 
cates  grades  for  which  books  are  suit¬ 
ed  and  size  of  type. 

S  Books  for  home  reading  for  high 
schools.  National  Coimcil  of 
Teachers  of  English,  1937.  .20. 

Graded  and  classified  list  with  brief 
notes. 

S  Books  for  young  people.  New 
York  Public  Library.  Branch 
Library'  Book  News.  Published 
annually  in  January.  .02. 

Recreational  list  arranged  by  sub¬ 
ject.  For  older  boys  and  girls.  Un¬ 
annotated. 

JS  Books  for  youth.  C.  J.  Lynch 
and  S.  A.  Beard.  Brooklyn  pub¬ 
lic  library,  1931.  .05. 

Informal  subject  grouping  with  apt 
quotations  and  black  and  white  repro¬ 
ductions  from  books  listed.  Unanno- 
tated. 
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EJS  Children’s  books  from  foreign 
languages.  R.  A.  Hill  and  Elsa  i 
de  Bondeli.  II.  W.  Wilson,  1937.  | 

1.35. 

“This  bibliography  is  an  attempt  to  } 
show  what  foreign  children’s  books 
have  been  translated  into  the  English 
language” — Preface.  Practical  anno¬ 
tated  list  arranged  alphabetically  by 
country.  Thirty-nine  countries  repre¬ 
sented.  Author  index. 

EJ  Children’s  books  suggested  as 
holiday  gifts.  New  York  Public 
Library.  .05. 

Issued  annually  in  November.  An 
attractive,  annotated  list  of  new  books, 
new  editions  and  reprints. 

EJ  Children’s  catalog;  5th  ed.  rev. 

H.  W.  Wilson,  1936.  First  sup¬ 
plement,  1937.  Service  basis. 

“A  dictionary  catalog  of  4000  books 
with  analytical  entries  for  1020  books, 
and  a  classified  list  indicating  subject 
headings.”  Books  are  graded  and  an¬ 
notated  with  full  trade  information. 
Subject  groupings  are  helpful  for 
classroom  units.  An  indispensable  list 
for  selecting  and  buying  children’s 
books. 

EJS  Choice  of  a  hobby.  A.  C. 
Hiloore.  F.  E.  Compton,  1934. 
Gratis. 

“A  unique  descriptive  list  of  books 
offering  inspiration  and  guidance  to 
hobby  riders  and  hobby  hunters,  a 
spring  board  for  personal  adventure” 
-Subtitle. 

EJS  Classroom  literature.  Teachers 
College.  Monthly.  1.00  per 
year. 

Bibliographies  on  special  subjects 
relating  to  classroom  activities. 
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JS  Educational  film  catalog.  D.  E. 
Cook  and  E.  C.  Rahbek-Smith, 
comps.  H.  W.  Wilson,  1936. 
2.00.  With  quarterly  supple¬ 
ments  for  two  years.  4.00. 

Descriptive  catalog  of  1175  films 
graded  for  school  use.  Title  and  sub¬ 
ject  index. 

S  Enriched  teaching  of  commercial 
subjects  in  the  high  school.  M. 
N.  Woodring  and  Gilbert  Harold. 
Teachers  college,  2.65.  (En¬ 
riched  teaching  series,  no.  4) 

“Source  book  for  teachers  of  book¬ 
keeping,  shorthand,  typewriting,  com¬ 
mercial  geography,  and  other  commer¬ 
cial  subjects,  listing  chiefly  free  and 
low-cost  illustrative  and  supplemen¬ 
tary  materials” — Subtitle. 

JS  Enriched  teaching  of  English  in 
the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  M.  N.  Woodring  and 
others.  Teachers  college,  1934. 
2.90.  (Enriched  teaching  series, 
no.  1) 

“A  source  book  for  teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  school  librarians,  and  directors 
of  extra-curricular  activities,  listing 
chiefly  free  and  low  cost  illustrative 
and  supplementary  materials” — Sub¬ 
title. 

S  Enriched  teaching  of  science  in 
the  high  school.  M.  E.  Woodring 
and  others.  Teachers  college, 
1928.  2.90.  (Enriched  teaching 
series,  no.  3) 

“A  source  book  for  teachers  of  gen¬ 
eral  science,  biology,  physics,  chemis¬ 
try,  and  other  sciences  listing  chiefly 
free  and  low  cost  illustrative  and  sup¬ 
plementary  materials” — Subtitle. 

S  Essays  on  modem  authors;  index 
for  high  school  use.  M.  A.  Crooks. 
American  Library  Association, 
1935.  .35. 


An  index  to  available  materials  on 
authors  used  in  high  schools.  Mate¬ 
rial  is  in  mimeographed  form. 

EJ  Five  years  in  children's  books. 
B.  E.  Mahony  and  Elinor  Whit¬ 
ney,  comps.  Doubleday,  1936. 
3.50. 

Continuation  of  Realms  of  Gold. 
An  excellent  survey  of  current  books 
annotated  and  arranged  by  subject. 
Illustrated. 

JS  Free  and  inexpensive  materials 
for  teachers  of  English.  Nation¬ 
al  Council  of  Teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  1936.  Gratis. 

Lists  sources  of  specific  value  to  the 
teacher  of  English. 

EJ  Graded  list  of  books  for  children. 
American  Library  Association, 
1936.  1.75. 

A  well  selected  annotated  list  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  grade  groupings;  1-3, 
4-6,  7-9.  Author,  title,  and  subject 
index ;  list  of  reference  books  for 
grades  1-9 ;  and  a  list  of  foreign  books 
for  children.  A  buying  list  for  small 
elementary  schools. 

JS  Guide  to  play  selection;  a  de¬ 
scriptive  index  of  full-length  and 
short  plays  for  production  by 
schools,  colleges  and  little  theatre. 
Milton  Smith.  Appleton-Cen- 
tury,  1934.  1.25. 

A  list  of  plays  selected  and  anno¬ 
tated  to  aid  those  interested  in  pro¬ 
ducing  and  studying  plays.  Arranged 
in  sections  by  period  and  type  with^ 
an  index  showing  requirements  such 
as  type  of  scenery,  number  of  charac¬ 
ters,  suitability  for  various  ages  and 
royalty  demands.  Indicates  use  with 
high  school  students. 
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JS  Guides  to  study  materials  for 
teachers  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  junior  colleges,  and  adult 
education  classes.  E.  Town¬ 
send  and  A.  C.  Stewart.  H.  W. 
Wilson,  1936.  .75.  (Social  sci¬ 

ence  service  series,  no.  1) 

Practical  aids  for  progressive  meth¬ 
ods  in  teaching  history  and  the  social 
studies. 

S  The  high  school  science  library. 

H.  A.  Webb.  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers.  .15. 

An  annual,  annotated,  classified  list 
reprinted  from  the  Peabody  Journal 
of  Education. 

JS  Historical  biographies  for  junior 
and  senior  high  schools,  univei^ 
sities  and  colleges;  a  bibliogra¬ 
phy.  N.  O.  Ireland.  McKinley, 
1933.  1.00. 

Annotated  and  arranged  by  histori¬ 
cal  periods. 

JS  Historical  fiction  and  other  read¬ 
ing  references  for  history  classes 
in  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 
Hannah  Logasa.  ^fcKinley,  1934. 

I. 00. 

A  classified  list  of  fiction  and  non¬ 
fiction  suitable  for  schools. 

S  Illustrated  editions  of  high  school 
classics.  E.  M.  Fitzroy.  Ameri¬ 
can  Library  Association,  1930. 
.75. 

Evaluation  of  illustrated  editions. 

JS  Illustrative  material  for  junior 
and  senior  high  school  literature. 
2d  ed.  K.  E.  Wheeling  and  J. 
A.  Hilson.  H.  W.  Wilson,  1930. 
.75. 

Visual  materials  for  the  teaching  of 
English. 


EJ  Index  to  children’s  plays;  3d  ed.  9 
rev.  and  enl.  A.  II.  Hyatt,  s 
American  Library  Association,  ^ 
1931.  2.50. 

An  annotated  index  of  over  350  i 
books  of  plays.  Full  description  of  ’ 
books  on  play  production  and  related  ! 
material.  ! 

EJ  Index  to  holiday  plays  for 
schools.  Hilah  Paulmier.  H.  W. 
Wilson,  1936.  .75. 

“A  guide  to  plays  for  the  observance  j 
of  all  the  holidays  and  special  days 
and  weeks  celebrated  in  the  schools^’ 

— Subtitle.  Includes  a  bibliography 
of  play  collections  referred  to  in  the 
guide. 

EJS  Index  to  poetry  and  recitations; 
rev.  and  enl.  ed.  Edith  Granger, 
ed.  ^IcClurg,  1918.  Supple¬ 
ment  (1919-1928).  McClurg, 
1929. 

450  collections  indexed.  Includes 
holiday  selections.  Invaluable  aid  for 
locating  recitations  and  poems  for  spe¬ 
cial  occasions. 

JS  Index  to  vocations.  Willodeen 
Price  and  Z.  E.  Ticen.  II.  W.  j 
Wilson,  1937.  1.25. 

1830  spocfiic  career  headings  also 
lists  books  for  teachers  of  vocational 
guidance. 

EJ  Inexpensive  books  for  boys  and 
girls.  American  Library  Associ¬ 
ation,  1936.  .50. 

Includes  selected  titles  which  cost  j 
one  dollar  or  less.  A  descriptive  chart 
evaluates  and  describes  inexpensive 
editions  by  various  publishers. 

J  Leisure  reading  for  grades  seven 
to  nine.  National  Coimcil  of 
Teachers  of  English,  1932.  .20.  j 

Graded  and  selected  list  with  brief  | 
annotations. 
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E  List  of  stories  and  programs  for 
story  hours.  Rev.  ed.  H.  W. 
Wilson,  1925.  .40. 

Stories  are  grouped  by  occasion. 
Good  for  cycle  stories. 

EJS  Materials  of  instruction.  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association.  De¬ 
partment  of  supervisors  and  di¬ 
rectors  of  instruction.  Eighth 
yearbook.  Teachers  college,  1935. 
2.00. 

Suggests  and  lists  sources  for  en¬ 
richment  materials. 

JS  More  books  for  youth.  S.  A. 
Beard  and  M.  B.  Freeman, 
comps.  Brooklyn  Public  Library, 
1936.  .05. 

Supplements  Books  for  Y outh.  An 
unannotated  list  of  recent  books  for 
young  people.  Titles  grouped  by  sub¬ 
ject.  Author  and  title  index. 

JS  Occupations  and  vocational  guid¬ 
ance.  2d  ed.  rev.  Wilma  Ben¬ 
nett,  comp.  H.  W.  Wilson,  1936. 
1.25. 

“A  source  list  of  pamphlet  materi¬ 
al.”  Gives  buying  information  for  in¬ 
expensive  materials. 

EJS  Plays  for  children;  a  selected 
list;  3d  ed.  rev.  Kate  Oglebay 
and  Marjorie  Seligman.  H.  W. 
Wilson,  1928.  .50. 

Annotated  list  for  use  with  schools. 
Includes  special  lists. 

JS  Plays  for  junior  and  senior  high 
school.  2d  ed.  rev.  Marjorie 
Seligman  and  L.  M.  Franken¬ 
stein.  H.  W.  Wilson,  1932.  .60. 

Descriptive  list  of  long  and  one-act 
plays.  Includes  information  concern¬ 
ing  royalties,  pageants,  minstrels  and 
related  materials. 


EJ  Pleasure  reading  for  boys  and 
girls.  California  State  Dept,  of 
Education.  Bulletin,  no.  17, 
1935.  .40. 

An  inspiring  group  of  books  for 
recreational  reading,  invitingly  ar¬ 
ranged  with  attractive  group  headings 
and  illustrations.  Brief  notes  and  suit¬ 
able  grade  levels.  Author  and  title 
index. 

E  J  S  Poetry  broadsides.  Enoch  Pratt 
Free  Library,  Baltimore,  Md.  50 
broadsides  (full  set)  5.55;  20 — 
2.40;  6  minimiun — 1.00. 

Beautifully  printed  poems  on  heavy 
paper  suitable  for  bulletin  boards. 
Size  17x22  inches.  Apply  for  catalog 
listing  titles  of  poems. 

EJ  Reading  for  pleasure.  A.  C. 
Moore.  F.  E.  Compton,  1935. 
Gratis. 

Delightful  recreational  list  for  ex¬ 
ploring  books  in  many  fields. 

S  Readings  for  French,  Latin,  Ger¬ 
man.  A.  R.  Brooks.  H.  W.  Wil¬ 
son,  1935.  (Reading  for  back¬ 
ground,  no.  3) 

“A  bibliography  of  materials  for  at¬ 
mosphere  and  background  for  pupils 
in  foreign  language  classes”  —  Sub¬ 
title. 

EJ  Realms  of  gold  in  children’s 
books.  B.  E.  Mahony  and  Elinor 
Whitney.  Doubleday,  1930.  5.00. 

Informal  discussion  of  books  and 
authors  for  children.  Books  are^ 
grouped  by  age  and  subjects. 

EJ  Recent  children’s  books.  Ameri¬ 
can  Library  Association.  100 
copies — 1.00;  500  copies — 3.00; 
1000  copies — 5.00. 
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Appears  annually  in  a  gay-colored 
folder  with  brief  notes.  Represents 
the  outstanding  titles  of  each  year. 
Issued  in  November  in  time  for  Boole 
Week. 

E  Science  books  for  the  elementary 
school.  Ruth  Budd.  H.  W.  Wil¬ 
son,  1937.  .35.  (Reading  for 

background,  no.  5) 

Brief  annotated  list  for  grades  one 
to  six. 

S  Senior  booklist  of  the  secondary 
education  board.  Office  of  the 
board,  Milton,  Mass.  1937.  .18. 

Book  notes  written  for  students  con¬ 
cerning  interesting  recent  books.  In¬ 
formal  subject  grouping  arranged  al¬ 
phabetically  by  title.  For  the  older 
boys  and  girls  who  foi^e  ahead  in 
reading. 

EJ  Seven  stories  high.  A.  C.  Moore. 
F.  E.  Compton,  1934.  Gratis. 

“The  child’s  own  library,  a  unique 
descriptive  list  of  books  that  children 
should  grow  up  with,  arranged  to  fit 
the  seven  age  spans  of  childhood  and 
prepared  to  assist  parents  and  children 
in  selecting  the  right  books  for  the 
home  library” — Subtitle. 

JS  Standard  catalog  for  high  school 
libraries.  3d  ed.  rev.  H.  W. 
Wilson,  1937.  Service  basis. 

Lists  about  3450  books  selected  by 
specialists  for  junior  and  senior  high 
school  use.  Part  I — Books  arranged 
by  subject.  Part  II — A  dictionary  cat¬ 
alog  lists  books  by  authors,  titles,  sub¬ 
ject  and  analytics.  Important  books 
starred  for  first  purchase.  An  indis¬ 
pensable  tool  for  selecting  and  buying 
books  for  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school. 


EJ  Stories.  M.  G.  Davis. 

York  Public  Library,  1933.  .25.  ^ 

“A  list  of  stories  to  tell  and  read  ^ 
aloud” — Subtitle.  Part  I — For  the 

story  hour;  Part  II — For  older  boys 
and  girls,  the  hero  stories.  Brief  notes 
and  suggestions  for  special  occasions. 

EJ  Stories  to  tell  to  children.  5th 
ed.  Carnegie  Library,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  1932.  .30. 

Practical  list  of  tested  stories. 

EJS  Subscription  books  bulletin. 
American  Library  Association. 
1.00  per  year. 

Critical  evaluation  of  reference 
books  and  sets  indicating  “recommend¬ 
ed”  and  “not  recommended.”  Appears 
quarterly. 

EJS  Talks  to  teachers.  Enoch  Pratt 
Free  Library,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Monthly.  .25. 

Leaflets  published  monthly  on  a  va¬ 
riety  of  subjects  to  acquaint  teachers 
with  current  materials  for  clas8ro<Hn 
activities. 

S  What  shall  we  read  next?  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  reading  sequences.  J.  C. 
Roos,  comp.  H.  W.  Wilson, 
1935.  .35.  (Reading  for  back¬ 
ground,  no.  2) 

Working  list  for  teachers  and  libra¬ 
rians  in  answering  the  request  for  a 
book  “like  the  one  I  just  read.”  For 
older  boys  and  girls. 

Addresses  of  Piiblishers 

American  Library  Association,  520 
North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Dl. 

Appleton-Century,  35  W.  32nd  St, 
New  York  City. 

Brooklyn  Public  Library,  1  Hanson 
Place,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
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California  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  Sacramento,  California. 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  E.  Compton  and  Co.,  1000  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Doubleday,  Doran  and  Co.,  75 
Franklin  Avenue,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Cathe¬ 
dral  and  Mulberry  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teach¬ 
ers,  2000  2l8t  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

A.  C.  McClurg  and  Co.,  333  E.  On¬ 
tario  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


McKinley  Publishing  Co.,  1021  Fil¬ 
bert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English,  211  W.  68th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

New  York  Public  Library,  Fifth 
Avenue  at  42nd  St.,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y. 

Secondary  Education  Board.  Mil- 
ton,  Mass. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  525  W.  120th  St.,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  Press,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  950-972  Univer^ 
sity  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


ART  OBJECTS 

Two  boys  were  laughing  at  them  in  the  hall, 

Arranging  them  inside  the  glass-doored  case, — 

No  matter  how  they  propped  them  up  they’d  fall. 

Like  products  of  some  prehistoric  race 

They  looked,  those  green  clay  figures,  stiff  and  strange. 

I  recognized  a  telephone,  a  man — 

But  each  distorted  by  a  subtle  change, 

A  disproportion  in  the  sculptor’s  plan. 

I  laughed  a  moment  at  the  clumsy  things. 

‘*Not  very  good,”  I  smiled.  ^TTou  did  them,  Joe?” 

They  both  turned  solemn,  fussing  with  their  strings 
And  thumb-tacks,  staring  at  their  shoes.  Then,  "No, 

The  fellows  in  the  blind  class  modelled  them.” 

Embarrassed,  for  a  moment  there  we  stood 
Seeking  some  sort  of  verbal  stratagem 
To  say  we  thought  that  they  were  pretty  good. 

Gerald  Raftebt, 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 
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JULIA  SHEEHAN,  Editorial  Secretary,  217  State  Houae,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


THE  ASSOCIATION  SCHOOL  AT  THE  HUNTINGTON 
AVENUE  BRANCH  OF  THE  BOSTON  Y.  M.  C.  A.:  ^ 

A  NEW  BEGINNING 


Clifford  K.  Brown 

ASSOCIATE  EXEX^UTIVE  OF  BOSTON  YOUNG  MEN  S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 


Adult  education  is  nothing  new 
^  in  the  world.  It  has  existed  as 
long  as  cultures  have  sought  to 
perpetuate  themselves,  as  long  as 
groups  of  men  have  thought  their 
ideas  and  customs  sufficiently  precious 
to  pass  on  to  their  fellows.  In  a  gen¬ 
eral  way,  all  evangelical  movements, 
all  large  scale  demands  for  political 
reform,  all  propaganda  attacks,  all  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns  are  attempts  at 
adult  education;  each  has  developed 
its  own  methods  and  its  own  appeals, 
ranging  from  the  direct  and  single- 
minded  regimentation  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  totalitarian  state  to  the 
subtle  appeals  to  personal  vanity  of 
modem  commercial  advertising. 

One  characteristic  has  been  com¬ 
mon  to  most  of  the  traditional  attempts 
at  adult  education.  This  has  been  the 
indoctrination  of  specific  ideas,  and  it 
is  this  characteristic  that  modern  pro¬ 
grams  for  adult  education  have  tried 
to  avoid.  Under  the  leadership  of  such 
men  as  Lindeman,  Hart,  Overstreet, 
and  Meiklejohn  and  of  such  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  American  Association  for 


Adult  Education  and  the  Worker’s  .r' 
Education  Bureau,  a  number  of  relig-  - 
ious  and  social  agencies  have  made  a 
fresh  start  in  the  education  of  adults.  J 
The  new  programs  are  need-centered  ^ 
and  society-centered.  Their  aim  is  the 
creation  of  an  enlightened  and  active 
public  mind — a  mind  deeply  sensitive 
to  spiritual  values,  to  the  dynamics  of 
community  life,  to  the  strains  and  ten¬ 
sions  of  the  social  order.  These  pro¬ 
grams  help  to  develop  individuals  who 
are  capable  of  intelligent  and  mature 
social  thinking  and  who  are  fully  ' 
e<|uipped  to  translate  their  thinking  i 
into  action.  In  fine,  the  purpose  of  j 
the  newer  adult  education  is  education  i 
for  life. 

It  is  easier  to  subscribe  to  the  idea  j 
of  education  for  life  than  to  devise  ) 
ways  of  putting  the  idea  into  practice,  j 
One  difficulty  is  that  academic  educa¬ 
tion  exerts  a  strong  magnetic  attrac¬ 
tion;  many  adult  education  programs 
have  been  unable  to  resist  that  strong 
gravitative  pull;  the  feeling  has  re¬ 
mained  that,  somehow  or  other,  lec¬ 
tures  and  formal  classes,  books  and  re- 
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ports,  would  serve  to  accomplish  the 
aim. 

It  is  no  criticism  of  academic  educa¬ 
tion  to  say  that  the  aims  of  adult  edu¬ 
cation  are  not  the  same  as  the  aims 
of  the  schools.  The  distinction  merely 
serves  to  underline  the  fact  that  the 
education  a  young  man  receives  before 
he  is  twenty-one  rarely  prepares  him 
for  effective  and  purposeful  living  in 
our  sensitively  balanced  society.  The 
learning  of  facts  and  theories,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  tools,  the  command  of  the 
fundamental  processes — however  nec¬ 
essary  these  things  may  be — do  not, 
in  themselves,  provide  orientation. 
Xew  methods  and  new  materials  have 
to  be  created. 

II. 

The  Y.  Al.  C.  A.  has  been  an  adult 
education  agency  for  many  years,  serv¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  young  men  in  many 
of  the  areas  of  social  life.  As  the  pe¬ 
culiar  objectives  of  adult  education 
have  emerged  in  the  last  two  decades, 
the  Y.  AI.  C.  A.  programs  for  young 
adults  have  reflected  the  newer  trends 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  School  at  the  Huntington  Avenue 
Branch  of  the  Boston  Y.  AI.  C.  A. 
grew  out  of  many  carefully  planned 
efforts  to  provide  an  integrated  and 
comprehensive  educational  program  in 
line  with  this  emergent  philosophy. 

The  Association  School  issued  its 
first  announcement  in  the  fall  of  1936 
and  has  completed  three  successful 
sessions.  It  provides  informal  educa¬ 
tion  for  young  men  and  women  in  the 
period  between  school  and  marriage. 
The  program  is  broad  and  flexible  yet 
all  the  offerings  radiate  towards  a 
central  purpose  which  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Director  of  the  School 
in  these  words :  .  the  purpose  of 

the  Association  School  is  to  contribute 


toward  the  fulfilment  of  the  purpose 
of  individual  life,  namely,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  self  and  of  society  in  the  di¬ 
rection  toward  their  fullest  possibili¬ 
ties.  It  endeavors  to  provide  means 
whereby  individuals  may  learn  to  dis¬ 
card  prejudices,  to  think  clearly,  to 
have  expanding  interests,  to  adjust 
themselves  to  their  surroundings,  and 
to  develop  purposes  and  drives  which 
point  toward  their  own  growth  and  the 
progress  of  society.” 

In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1936  there 
were  23  courses  enrolling  340  young 
men  and  women.  Complete  figures 
for  1937  are  not  available  although 
early  enrollments  indicate  that  the  in¬ 
crease  will  be  about  20%  over  1936. 
The  prospectus  for  the  Fall  Series  of 
1937  lists  such  courses  as  Alodern  Alen 
and  Religion,  Getting  Along  with 
Others,  Towards  a  Successful  Alar- 
riage.  Are  You  in  the  Right  Job!  and 
Visits  with  Interesting  Personalities. 
Over  twenty  people  have  assisted  in 
the  leadership  of  these  courses — mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Y.  AT.  C.  A.  staff,  able  local 
professional  men,  and  educators.  For 
the  majority  of  courses  there  is  a  tui¬ 
tion  fee  of  $3.00  for  an  eight  weeks’ 
course  with  a  $2.00  reduction  granted 
to  members  of  the  Y.  AT.  C.  A. ;  ample 
provision  is  made  for  the  granting  of 
scholarships  to  young  people  who, 
though  interested,  are  unable  to  pay. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  course  on  marriage. 
Young  men  and  women  either  in 
couples  or  singly,  whether  they  are 
engaged,  semi-engaged,  or  only  inter¬ 
ested,  discuss  their  problems  with  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  field.  Such  topics  as  Es¬ 
tablishing  a  Home  and  Its  Afanage- 
ment,  Sex  Adjustment,  and  the  L^al 
Aspects  of  Alarriage  are  given  wide 
attention. 
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The  course  Are  You  in  the  Right 
Job?,  conducted  by  the  Director  of 
Guidance  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  makes 
use  of  the  best  available  psychological 
instruments  for  measuring  ability  to 
learn,  special  aptitudes,  personality 
traits  and  interests.  Questions  involv¬ 
ing  vocational  and  emotional  adjust¬ 
ment,  opportunities  for  additional 
training  in  various  occupations,  and 
interpretation  of  vocational  test  scores 
come  up  for  discussion  in  the  group; 
every  member  of  the  course  also  has 
an  individual  counseling  interview. 

Visits  with  Interesting  Personali¬ 
ties  give  the  students  an  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  Boston’s 
leaders  in  education,  religion,  profes¬ 
sional  life  and  industry,  and  to  learn 
their  opinions  on  the  crucial  problems 
which  face  young  men  and  women  to¬ 
day.  This  course  is  founded  on  an 
idea  which  has  been  strikingly  ex- 
’  pressed  by  Meiklejohn  in  another  con¬ 
nection.  “It  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
soundest  idea  that  we  can  find  for  use 
in  the  field  of  adult  education  in  Amer¬ 
ica,”  he  writes,  “that  the  best  external 
help  in  learning  to  think  about  human 
problems  is  to  get  into  living  contact 


with  the  ablest  men  who  have  thought 
alwut  these  problems.  One  learns  to 
play  well  by  playing  with  the  best 
players.” 

The  Association  School  is  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  cooperative  learning.  All 
the  students  participate;  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  passivity;  the  study¬ 
ing  activity  is  made  vivid  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  The  School  does  not  attempt  to 
teach  scraps  of  information,  nor  to 
teach  what  Professor  Whitehead  calls 
“inert  ideas,”  nor  to  create  merely 
well-informed  students.  Its  program 
is  comprehensive  rather  than  diffuse; 
it  does  not  aim  simply  at  diversity  of 
offering. 

Adult  education,  which  aims  at  the 
utilization  and  not  merely  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  and  which  is  trying 
to  supply  adults  with  effective  means 
for  understanding  and  developing 
their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  those 
about  them,  is  only  at  the  beginning 
of  its  development.  The  movement  is 
having  to  fashion  its  own  tools  and  to 
formulate  its  own  methods.  The  task 
ahead,  is,  in  sheer  quantitative  terms, 
enormous. 


Adult  Education  Council  of  Greater  Boston 
ACTA  AND  AGENDA 


A  most  interesting  and  worthwhile 
program  in  Adult  Education  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Public  Library  Audito¬ 
rium  on  Monday,  January  10.  It  was 
sponsored  by  the  Adult  Education 
Council  of  Greater  Boston.  Mr.  W. 
Duncan  Russell  of  Community  Serv¬ 
ice  Inc.  presided  and  gave  a  scholarly 
interpretation  of  each  section  of  the 
program.  In  direct  charge  of  this 
meeting,  Mr.  Russell  showed  great  in¬ 
genuity  in  selecting  the  material  to  be 
presented.  All  of  the  groups  were  vol¬ 
untary  participants  and  their  fine  co¬ 
operation  showed  genuine  leadership. 

The  detailed  program  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  our  members  and  friends. 

The  Adult  Education  Council 
of  Greater  Boston 
presents 

A  Demonstration  of  the  Adult 
Recreation  Project 
Works  Progress  Administration 
Chairman  of  the  meeting — 

W.  Duncan  Russell 
at  8  P.  M.,  Monday,  January  10, 1938 
Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library 

PROGRAM 

Glinka — ^Russian  and  Ludmilla,  Over¬ 
ture 

Mozart — Symphony  No.  40 — G  Minor 
First  movement — All^ro  moder¬ 
ate 

Stoessel — Suite  Antique — Aria 

Solo  violins ;  David  Bloom,  Row- 
ena  Robbins 

Gliere — ^Russian  Sailors  Dance  from 
“The  Red  Poppy” 

West  End  Community  Orchestra 


Act  II  of  Shakespeare’s  “Hamlet” 
Claudius,  King  of  Denmark 

George  Kyron 

Polonius,  Lord  Chamberlain 

Bernard  Doherty 
Gertrude,  wife  of  Claudius 

Helen  Stone 

Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark, 
nephew  of  Claudius  Felix  Doherty 


Pauline  Giglio 


William  Haddad 


First  Player  )  t  l  -o*  x 

Jriayer  iting  ) 

Second  Player  )  v  /r  t 

PUyer  Queen  ) 

Third  PUyer  )  Haddad 

Lucianus  ) 

Ophelia,  daughter  of  Polonius 

Betty  Barron 

Horatio,  friend  of  Hamlet 

Guy  Fiorenxa 
Ghost  of  Hamlet’s  father 

George  Kyron 

Scene  One:  A  hall  in  the  castle,  Elsi¬ 
nore,  Denmark 

Scene  Two:  The  same,  the  following 
night 

Period :  Twelfth  Century 

South  End  Community  Theatre 


Dusk  of  Night  Arkhangelsky 

Good  Night  Beloved 

Pinsuti 

Ave  Maria 

Gounod 

(Chorus) 

Dear  Land  of  Home 

Sibelius  ' 

Prayer  of  Thanksgiving 

Kremser 

(Chorus  and  Orchestra) 
East  Boston  and  Roelindale 
Community  Choruses 
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Friends  of  the  Council  are  invited 
to  attend  the  remaining  public  meet¬ 
ings: 

February  14,  1938 

Demonstration  of  Visual  Education 
Dean  Howard  I>eSourd,  Chairman 
March  7,  1938 

Adult  Education  and  Religion 


Rabbi  Beryl  D.  Cohon,  Chairman 
April  11,  1938 

Consumers’  Cooperatives 
Miss  Mary  R.  Walsh,  Chairman 
These  meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
Lecture  Hall  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  Copley  Square,  at  8.00  P.  M. 
No  admission  charge. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BOOK  REVIEWS 


English  As  You  Like  It.  By  Broening, 
Flagg,  Fleagle,  Howard,  Utz  and  Moog. 
Harper  Bros.  1937.  Ninth  Year,  253  pp. 
Tenth  Year,  250  pp. 

These  interesting  and  very  practical 
books  were  written  in  collaboration  by 
six  Baltimore  college  and  high  school 
teachers.  The  learning  activities  are 
keyed  on  three  basic  principles:  (1)  test- 
determined  learning,  (2)  differentiation 
of  the  goals,  materials,  and  procedures 
to  provide  for  individual  pupil  differences ; 
and  (3)  integration  of  speaking,  reading, 
and  writing  English  through  the  unit 
plan.  As  the  authors  tell  us  in  the  pref¬ 
ace:  “Every  unit  .  .  .  sets  up  situations 
which  reveal  to  the  pupil  what  he  needs 
to  leam  in  order  to  attain  the  goals  of 
the  unit.  Frequent  opportunities  for  prac¬ 
tice  on  the  desired  skills  are  afforded. 
Later,  situations  are  set  up  to  criticize 
the  skills  which  the  pupil  has  developed 
in  the  unit.” 

A  unit,  as  the  term  is  here  used,  is  a 
cross-section  of  experience  centered  upon 
some  actual  life  activity  involving  spoken 
or  wTitten  language.  Each  unit  does  five 
definite  things :  it  defines  what  is  to  be 
done,  permits  criticism  based  on  well  de¬ 
veloped  principles,  provides  oral  discus¬ 
sion,  blackboard  work,  pattern  assign¬ 
ments,  etc.,  fits  the  amount  of  work  to 
the  ability  of  the  individual  student,  and 
sets  up  measures  of  achievement  which 
include  understanding  and  appreciation. 


If  the  plan  is  carefully  carried  out, 
teachers  may  reasonably  expect  that  these 
units  will  help  pupils  to: 

1.  Feel  a  desire  to  write; 

2.  Find  something  worth  writing  about; 

3.  Discuss  possible  ways  of  organizing 
ideas ; 

4.  Draw  up  a  work  plan; 

5.  Write  a  rough  draft; 

6.  Revise  to  sharpen  meaning  and  get 
rid  of  mechanical  errors ; 

7.  Read  aloud  to  other  pupils. 

These  two  volumes  are  the  third  and 
fourth  in  a  series  of  six  texts  for  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools.  All  the  exer¬ 
cises  have  been  experimentally  tested  as 
single  units  and  in  sequence  by  teachers 
in  the  Baltimore  schools. — E.  L.  Gctchell. 
•  •  » 

English  in  Action.  Vol.  I.  By  J.  0. 
Netfler  and  H.  //.  Carter.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.  1937.  Vol.  I,  396  pp.,  $1.16.  VoL 
II,  570  pp.,  $1.52. 

These  two  books,  strongly  bound,  clearly 
printed,  and  illustrated  by  cuts  and  half¬ 
tones,  present  a  very  attractive  appear¬ 
ance.  Nor  is  the  reader  disappointed 
when  he  studies  the  contents.  Part  I  is 
devoted  to  these  practical  subjects: 

1.  Conversing.  Covering  such  topics  as 
distinctness,  pet  words,  courtesy  in  speech, 
good  nature,  conversation,  leave-taking, 
and  thanks  and  apology.  Scattered  through 
the  book  are  numerous  practice  problems. 
The  ones  entitled,  “Dramatize  these 
scenes,”  should  appeal  strongly  to  young 
people. 
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2.  How  a  Composition  Should  Look. 
Most  helpful,  with  numerous  illustrations 
taken  from  actual  written  work  by  pupils. 

3.  Narrating.  Helpful  hints  on  how  to 
t«ll  a  good  story. 

4.  Interview,  Announcement,  and  Sales¬ 
manship.  All  well  handled. 

5.  Building  Paragraphs.  Eleven  pages 
that  make  even  a  jaundiced  teacher  want 
to  trj-  out  for  herself  each  exercise  in 
this  admirable  unit. 

6.  Writing  Social  liCtters.  Most  prac¬ 
tical  and  helpful,  dealing  sanely  with  a 
subject  vital  to  many  young  people. 

7.  Explaining.  Very  well  done. 

8.  Writing  Business  Letters.  Simply 
treated,  as  it  should  be  for  high  school 
pupils. 

9.  Class  Book  and  Individual  Booklet. 
Full  or  happy  suggestions  for  the  tired 
teacher  and  the  bored  pupil ;  worth  the 
price  of  the  whole  book. 

10.  The  Library.  Explains  clearly  the 
system  (Dewey  System)  which  is  such  a 
mystery  to  the  average  youngster. 

Part  II  is  equally  practical  and  inter¬ 
esting,  dealing  in  a  fresh  and  forceful 
way  with  the  intricacies  of  grammar. 
Your  reviewer  recommends  these  books 
with  confidence  that  teachers  will  find 
them  helpful  and  inspiring. — E.  L.  Get- 
CHEIX. 

*  »  « 

Everyday  Thingfs  in  American  Life : 
1607-1776.  By  William  Chauncy  Lang- 
don.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York, 
1937.  352  pp.  $3.00. 

Here  is  the  story  of  everyday  things  in 
American  life — the  story  of  the  men  and 
women  who  built  America.  It  is  not  the 
story  of  individuals,  except  in  so  far  as 
outstanding  individuals  left  their  impress 
upon  the  tools  and  technics  employed  by 
our  colonial  forebears  in  their  homes,  on 
their  farms,  and  in  their  industries.  Mr. 
Langdon,  knovm  the  country  over  for  his 
dramatizations  of  periods  in  American 
history,  has  taken  a  lead  out  of  the  books 
of  the  English  (^ennells.  The  Quennells, 
it  will  be  remembered,  prepared  a  series 
of  volumes  some  years  ago  that  told  the 


story  of  everyday  things  in  England. 
'Phis  series,  so  brilliantly  prepared,  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  both  in 
England  and  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
In  the  present  volume,  Mr.  Langdon  has 
commenced  a  w'ork  that  is  destined  to 
take  the  place  alongside  of  the  fine  work 
of  the  Quennells. 

T'his  initial  volume  limits  itself  to  the 
period  1607-1776.  Mr.  Langdon  declares 
that,  among  the  American  colonies,  three 
were  especially  prominent.  These  are 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 
Not  only  does  the  author  graphically  pic¬ 
ture  the  daily  activities  of  these  pioneers 
who  followed  William  Bradford,  William 
Penn,  and  John  Smith,  but  he  discusses 
in  detail  life  in  Dutch  Nieuw  Amsterdam 
as  w'ell.  For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  ade¬ 
quate  stress  is  laid  upon  the  Pennsylvania 
colony — America’s  truly  “planned”  colony. 
The  story  of  the  early  days  of  Penn’s  col¬ 
ony  and  the  tale  of  the  German  pietists 
who  later  came  to  this  haven,  are  replete 
with  interest.  Mr.  Langdon  reminds  us 
that  it  was  these  Germans  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  who  gave  us  our  first  symphony 
orchestra  and  choral  ensembles  as  well  as 
our  first  boarding-school  for  girls. 

Mr.  Langdcn  especially  dwells  upon  the 
houses  which  these  pioneers  erected  in 
the  New  World.  He  traces  the  evolution 
of  the  American  dwelling  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  “wigwams”  of  Virginia  to  the  stately 
homes  which  were  later  to  be  the  pride 
of  our  aristocractic  society.  Furniture, 
glass,  pewter,  tableware,  firearms,  mails, 
tobacco,  schools,  piracy,  money,  clothes — 
in  short,  “shoes  and  ships  and  sealing 
wax  and  cabbages  and  kings” — are  topics 
that  fill  these  interesting  pages.  The 
book’s  many  drawings  and  colored  pistes 
will  make  the  volume  extremely  valuable 
for  use  in  progressive  schools  where 
American  history  is  taught  in  a  fashion 
other  than  the  traditional  scheme  of  pu-.. 
pil  memorization  of  non-functional  facts. 

One  awaits  e.agerly  the  coming  volumes 
in  Mr.  Langdon’s  series. — Wuxiam  P. 
Sears,  Jr.,  School  of  Education,  New  Y'ork 
University. 
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How  to  Write  for  a  Living.  By  Trent- 
veil  Maeon  White.  Beynal  and  Hitchcock, 
Inc.,  N.  Y.  1937.  326  pages.  $2.00. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  how  Professor 
\Miite  came  to  write  this  new  and  yalu- 
able  book.  Some  years  ago,  when  he  was 
teaching  literature  and  composition,  one 
of  his  students  said  to  him:  “If  you’re 
so  good  and  know  how  one  should  write, 
why  don’t  you  do  some  yourself.’’  And  to 
show  that  he  could.  Professor  White  wrote 
his  first  short  story,  and  sold  it.  Since 
then  he  has  written  fiction,  criticism,  es¬ 
says,  and  books  on  guidance.  As  a  result 
of  his  own  successful  efforts  he  decided 
to  write  a  text  that  should  help  others 
who  wished  to  learn  the  art.  The  present 
volume  contains  much  that  will  prove  in¬ 
valuable  to  the  would-be  author;  it  is  a 
distillation  of  all  that  Trent  well  Mason 
W’hite  has  learned  about  the  art  of  writ¬ 
ing. 

A  mere  glance  at  the  table  of  contents 
will  show  the  riches  contained  in  this 
book.  The  first  90  pages  deal  with  Creat¬ 
ing  the  Short  Story  Pattern,  followed  by 
a  section  on  Creating  Types  of  the  Short 
Story.  Then  come  two  illuminating  spe¬ 
cial  articles,  one  by  Clayton  Ernest  Holt, 
'The  Juvenile  Field  as  a  Training  Ground, 
the  second  by  Elizabeth  Coatsworth,  On 
Writing  for  Children,  llxirty  pages  are 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  short, 
short  story,  the  novelette,  and  the  novel, 
followed  by  a  thirty-page  article  on  The 
Radio  Script  by  two  successful  writers  of 
this  new  tj-pe  of  composition. 

A  timely  and  most  helpful  section  is 
devoted  to  revising,  editing,  and  proof¬ 
reading  problems,  the  second  by  no  less 
on  authority  than  Mr.  Edward  Weeks. 
How  I  Write  Sea  Stories,  by  James  B. 
Connolly,  and  ^Vhy  You  Can’t  Write  Dog 
Stories,  by  Albert  Payson  Terhune,  are 
alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book  to  any 
ambitious  writer  of  sea  tales  or  animal 
yams. 

A  most  valuable  and  helpful  unit  is 
found  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  —  The 
Author’s  Professional  Periodicals,  Books 
for  Study,  and  Books  for  Reading. 

Mr.  White  makes  the  whole  subject  so 
interesting  and  practical  that  many  a  dis¬ 


couraged  amat’iur  will  take  heart  and  go 
on  to  success  after  studying  its  pages; 
and  many  others  who  have  never  tried  to 
write  for  publication  will  be  inspired  to 
try  his  hand  at  this  most  fascinating  of 
all  occupations. — E.  L.  Getchell. 

World  Horizons,  a  new  and  sparkling 
magazine  for  adolescence.  This  magazine, 
published  by  The  Welles  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  $3.50,  It 
months,  is  in  answer  to  the  demand  on 
the  part  of  every  educator  for  a  magazine 
in  which  interest,  beauty  and  color  will 
serve  the  purposes  of  idealism,  in  the  field 
of  junior  high  and  high  school  youth. 

The  foregoing  sounds  like  a  rather  large 
order  but  anyone  who  has  seen  a  copy 
of  the  wonderful  new  magazine  will  agree 
that  the  purposes  of  the  editor.  Dr.  Joseph 
B.  Egan,  of  the  Boston  Schools,  have  been 
fulfilled  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

This  magazine  is  the  realization  of  a 
dream  of  Dr.  Egan’s.  We  are  told  that 
as  far  back  as  eight  years  ago  the  first 
drafts  of  the  magnificent  publication  that 
now  adorns  the  newsstands  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  came 
into  existence  only  to  be  filed  away  until 
the  propitious  moment  had  arrived  its 
launching. 

The  first  sight  of  this  beautiful  publi¬ 
cation  is  impressive.  The  eye  is  caught 
with  a  gorgeous  picture  in  four  colors  by 
the  well-known  artist,  Carroll  Bill. 

It  is  rather  astonishing  to  find  adults 
in  agreement  that  the  editor  has  in  some 
subtle  way  spanned  the  bridge  of  years 
and  produced  a  magazine  of  interest  not 
only  to  children  but  to  grown-ups  as  weU. 
W’e  suspect  that  the  secret  lies  in  the 
simplicity  of  wording  which  characteriaee 
every  article,  whether  prepared  by  an  emi¬ 
nent  scientist  such  as  Frederick  K.  Morris 
or  the  teller  of  one  of  the  fascinating  folk 
tales  that  lend  sparkle  to  the  content. 

An  important  feature  of  this  magazine 
is  the  “Fundamental  Theme,’’  around 
which  each  magazine  is  built.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  the  theme  was  “Opportunities  Ahead," 
in  February,  “Man’s  Gift  to  Man.” 

The  editors  are  making  a  special  intro¬ 
ductory  offer  of  three  issues  for  one  dol¬ 
lar. — E.  L.  Getcheix. 
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The  Book  of  Birds.  Edited  by  Gilbert 
Oroivener,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  D.Sc.,  President, 
National  Geographic  Society,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Wetmore,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
Publislied  in  two  volumes  for  $5.00,  by  the 
National  Geographic  Society.  1937. 

Fascinating,  indeed,  are  these  two  vol¬ 
umes  with  their  204  pages  of  color  plates, 
228  photographs,  and  633  bird  biogra¬ 
phies  by  a  noted  group  of  scientists. 
The  050  color  portraits  of  birds  by  Major 
Allan  Brooks  cover  all  of  the  major  spe¬ 
cies  of  birds  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Volume  I  presents  the  diving 
birds,  ocean  birds,  swimmers,  wading 
birds,  wild  fowl,  birds  of  prey,  game  birds, 
shore  birds,  marsh  dwellers,  and  birds  of 
the  northern  seas.  The  owls,  goatsuckers, 
swifts,  woodpeckers,  flycatchers,  crows, 
jays,  blackbirds,  orioles,  chickadees,  creep¬ 
ers,  thrushes,  swallows,  tanagers,  wrens, 
warblers,  humming-birds,  flnches,  and 
sparrows  are  found  in  Volume  II. 

Thoroughly  and  sclent iflcally  compiled, 
these  books  are  written  in  non-technical 
language  that  will  appeal  to  the  layman 
who  wants  to  know  more  about  the  many 
birds  he  sees  about  him.  The  sportsman 
who  reads  to  find  out  about  the  habits 
of  his  favorite  birds,  will  also  see  wbat 
sport  it  must  be  to  hunt  with  the  camera, 
or  with  the  microphone  to  record  for  all 
time  the  song  of  some  rare  bird. 

Maps  showing  migration  routes,  a  list 
of  “State  Birds,”  a  chapter  on  “Encour¬ 
aging  Birds  Around  the  House,”  and  one 
on  the  “Astonishing  Capacity  of  Birds’ 
Stomachs,”  are  interesting  features.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  last  chapter,  in  a  large 
agricultural  state  like  Iowa,  the  tree  spar¬ 
rows  annually  eat  875  tons  of  w’eed  seeds, 
and  throughout  the  country  the  sparrow 
family  alone  in  1935  saved  the  farmers’ 
crops  to  an  estimated  value  of  $59,141,740. 

The  Book  of  Birds  is  published  solely 
as  a  means  of  diffusing  in  convenient  and 
popular  form  the  great  wealth  of  orni¬ 
thological  knowledge  produced  by  tbe  in¬ 
vestigates  of  eminent  scientists  and  natu¬ 
ralists.  The  nominal  price,  $5.00  for  the 
set,  does  not  reflect  the  true  value  of  the 
publication,  as  the  initial  expense  of  text. 


color  plates  and  halftones  has  been  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  National  Geographic  Maga¬ 
zine  over  a  period  of  years.  Any  library, 
public  or  private,  will  find  this  set  a  pop¬ 
ular  and  valuable  addition  to  its  shelves. 
— R.  P.  P. 

Write  and  Speak  Better.  By  William 
O.  Hoffman  and  Roy  Davis.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  Inc.,  N.  Y.  1938.  437  pages. 

$3.00. 

To  all  who  must  use  English  effectively 
and  correctly  this  new  book  will  prove  to 
be  invaluable.  Its  437-  pages  are  packed 
as  full  of  useful  information  as  any  book 
that  has  recently  come  to  our  attention. 

It  is  written  by  two  men  who  have  had 
years  of  successful  experience  as  authors 
and  as  teachers  of  spoken  and  written 
English  in  one  of  the  largest  Universities 
in  the  East,  one  as  Professor  of  English 
and  Public  Speaking,  the  other  as  head 
of  the  English  department  in  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  College  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion. 

Write  and  Speak  Better  gives  a  com¬ 
pact  but  comprehensive  survey  of  present- 
day  speech  problems.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
get  free  of  formal,  academic,  textbook 
routine  and  to  discuss  realistically  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  actually  appear  in  this  age 
of  complex  communication.  So  the  au¬ 
thors  state  in  the  preface,  and  the  text 
abundantly  proves  that  the  attempt  is 
splendidly  accomplished.  Some  of  the 
subjects  treated  at  length  are:  The  Lines 
of  Commimication ;  Behind  the  Word ;  Pat¬ 
terns  of  Thought ;  Style  in  Sentence 
Structure;  Enunciation;  The  Speaking 
Voice;  On  the  Air;  What  to  Bead  (an 
especially  helpful  chapter) ;  and  Gram¬ 
mar.  There  are  helpful  appendices,  — 
Suggestions  and  Answ'ers,  and  Common 
Errors. 

Here  is  a  book  that  should  be,  and 
doubtless  will  be,  found  on  the  desk  of 
every  instructor  in  public  speaking  and  of^ 
most  teachers  of  English.  A  careful  peru¬ 
sal  of  the  text  has  convinced  the  reviewer 
that  it  is  by  all  odds  the  best  book  that 
has  yet  appeared  covering  both  of  these 
very  important  fields. — E.  L.  Getchcll. 
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We  acknowledg'e  receipt  of  the  following  publication*  of  interest  to  the  reader*  of 
Edccatioii.  Mention  here  does  not  preclude  review  in  this  or  subsequent  numbei* 
of  Education. 


Elements  of  Economics.  Second  Re¬ 
vised  Edition  by  Charle$  Ralph  Fay  and 
William  C.  Ragley,  Jr.  1938.  $1.80.  The 
Macmillan  Company’. 

Living  Safely.  By  Earl  C.  Bowman, 
Director  of  Student  Teaching,  DePauw 
University,  and  Paul  F.  Boston,  Supt.  of 
Schools,  Qreencastle,  Indiana.  1938.  $.52. 
Tlie  Macmillan  Company. 

Community  Backgrounds  of  Education. 
A  Textbook  in  Educational  Sociology.  By 
Lloyd  Allen  Cook,  Asst.  Professor  of  Soci- 
ologj-,  Ohio  State  University.  1938.  $3.00. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

The  Story  of  Earliest  Times.  By 
Eugene  C.  Barker,  Mabel  Roekwood 
Orimm  and  Matilda  Hughes.  Illustrated 
by  Mary  .Mice  Stoddard  and  Others.  1936. 
Row,  Peterson  and  Company. 

The  Story  of  Old  Europe  and  New 
America.  By  Eugene  C.  Barker,  Mabel 
Roekwood  Orimm  and  Matilda  Hughes. 
Illustrated  by  Frederick  E.  Se^’farth  and 
Mary  Alice  Stoddard  and  Others.  1937. 
Row,  Peterson  and  Company. 

Education  in  a  Democracy.  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Study  of  Education.  By 
Alomo  F.  Myers,  School  of  Education, 
New  York  University,  and  Clarence  0. 
Williams,  School  of  Education,  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College.  1937.  $3.00. 

Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

The  Building  of  Our  Nation.  By  Eu¬ 
gene  C.  Barker,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  History,  The  University  of  Texas,  Henry 
Bteele  Commager,  Professor  of  History, 
New  York  University,  and  Walter  P.  Webb, 
Professor  of  History,  The  University  of 
Texas.  Illustrated  in  color.  1937.  Row, 
Peterson  A  Co. 


The  following  publications  have  bees 
received  from  the  Bureau  of  Publication*, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University: 

The  Story  of  Colonial  Times.  By 
Eugene  C.  Barker,  Mabel  Rockwooi 
Orimm  and  Matilda  Hughes.  Illustrated 
bj'  Mary  .Mice  Stoddard.  Row,  Petersra 
and  Company.  1937. 

The  Teaching  of  Physical  Sciences  in 
the  Secondary  School  of  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Ek>viet  Russia.  By 
Alexander  Efron,  Ph.  D.  $2.35. 

The  Administration  of  Personnel  in 
Correctional  Institutions  in  New  York 
State.  By  />.  Ross  Pubmire,  Ph.D.  $2.10. 

The  Classroom  Teacher’s  Estimation 
of  Intelligfence  and  Industry  of  High 
School  Students.  By  Harry  Eisner,  Ph.D. 
$1.60. 

Traits  Characteristic  of  Men  Majoring 
in  Physical  Education  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College.  By  Nelson  Sumter 
Walke,  Ph.D.  $1.60. 

The  Selection  of  Books  for  Adult 
Study  Groups.  By  Margaret  Charters 
Lyon,  Ph.  D.  $1.85. 

The  Administration  of  Intramural 
Athletics  for  Men  in  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities.  By  Carl  L.  Nordly,  Ph.D. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Supervision  of 
Student  Teaching.  By  Edward  8.  Moon- 
c|/,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Character  and  Personality  of  Children 
from  Broken  Homes.  By  Nehemiah  Wal- 
U  nstein,  Ph.D. 

The  United  States  in  the  Making.  By 
Leon  H.  Canfield,  Howard  B.  Wilder,  Fred¬ 
eric  L.  Paxon,  Ellis  Merton  Coulter,  NeV- 
son  P.  Mead.  1937.  $2.20.  Illustrated. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 


